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Reports from Round Lake, the first cf the Sun- 
day-echool assemblies of the present. season, give 
accounts of successful work, notwithstanding the 
intense heat. 


Exegetical articles outside of the range of the 
International lessons have no unimportant place in 
the columns of The Sunday Svhool Times. The 
Rev. Dr. T. W. Coit, professor in the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Middletown, Connecticut, and a 
life-long student of biblical literature, presents in 
another column a carefully prepared argument in 
favor of the use of the word Covenant instead of 
Testament. 


Nothing is too great, nor is anything too small, for 
the Christian disciple to carry to his Saviour in 
prayer, if it is within the compass of the disciple’s 
need. If it interests the disciple, it has an interest 
to the Oae who died to give him “ all things.” Said 
Dr. Payeon: ‘“ If I wanted just such a world as this 
for my own private accommodation, methinks I could 
go and ask it of my Saviour, just as freely as I would 
ask him for a stiaw. He who refused not his own 
blood, surely would not refuse me such a trifle asa 
world, which he could make with a word, if he saw 
that it was really necessary to my happiness.” 


In no way is the story of Stanley, the explorer, 
more succinctly and impreesively told than in two 
pictures of him published in Harper's Bazar—the 
one taken just before he started for Africa; the 
other on his return. The first picture is that of a 








mian. There is little of character in it, little indi- 
cation of thought or of experience, The second is 
that of an earnest, thoughtful, care-worn man, with 
deep-set eyes, and iron-gray hair. The lines of hie 
countenance tell of his maturing and refining through 
experiences of trial and suffering and profound emo- 
tion. The first face is the fairer; but the second is 
the handsomer. The difference is much the same as 
that between a wax figure and a bronze image. The 
one has at the best only a surface show. The other 
is clearly pure metal through and through. The 
attractions of the one would be gone if the fire 
touched it. The attractions of the other are a 
result of the furnace glow. Nor is this an excep- 
tional illustration. The truest beauty of the human 
face is ever not in the red and white of a fair com- 
plexion ; but in the lines of character which disclose 
the improved struggles of a soul within. The face 
is the reflex of character. While the character is 
unformed, the face is incomplete. Every step of 
progress in character leaves its impress on the coun- 
tenance—an impress which cannot be counter- 
feited, which can come only through progress. In 
the soldier's uniform there is one thing that cannot 
bé bought. It is the “ service chevron,’’—the little 
strip of lace upon the sleeve cf a veteran, which 
shows the completion of a full term of service. Gold 
cannot purchase it. No favor of friends can secure it. 
Not even the power of the government can bestow it. 
It comes only as result of enlistment, campaigning, 
and endurance unto the end. Hence there is no 
truer or prouder mark of the real soldier than the 
two, three, five, or more service chevrons which 
mark the veteran of as many periods of enlistment. 
Every line of well-won care in the human face is a 
service chevron. 
“ Every wrinkled, care-worn brow 
Bears the record ‘ Something done ;’ 
Sometime, somewhere, then or now, 
Battles lost, or battles won.” 


When to be angry, and how to be angry, are 
important practical questions with the Christian 
disciple. Nor are the Scripture passages which 
bear on this subject in every instance of unmistak- 
able explicitness. And here it is that a critical 
study of the text throws light on the meaning of 
some amb'guous phrases in our English Bible. For 
example, the well-known principle that the wrath 
of man shall praise God—except the remainder, 
which he will restrain—seems to conflict with 
James 1: 20: “ For the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of Gd.” But on turning to the 
original of the latter text we find that “ worketh” 
cannot mean “‘ accomplishetb,” but means “‘is doing,” 
referring to the judgment of God upon the process, 
not the result. The character of the doing ib bad, 
though still the Lord may overrule it for good. 
When you are angry persistently, you are not doing 
right; you are not working in the right way; you 
are not doing that which commands the approbation 
of God. That is the reason why we should be “slow 
to wrath.” Anger in itself, indulged within the 
rule of Ephesians 4: 26, is no sin; but indalged at 
the wrong place or time, or in excess, is a sin. 
Herein it belongs to a class of acta and feelings 
wherein the rule attaches to “let your moderation 


jast cited, indeed, is only the Septuagint translation 
of Psalm 4: 4, “Stand in awe, and sin not.” The 
Hebrew for “Stand in awe” is untranslatable in 
either Eaglish or Greek, It is a verb which applies 
to the indulgence of all the stronger feelings or 
passions, very much as “ perceive” in English stands 
for all five of the operations of the senses; hearing, 
feeling, smelling, tasting, seeing—and yet more, 
We could hardly give the force of the Hebrew by 
rendering, ‘Indulge your strong passions (or feel- 
ings), and sin not; nor could the Greeks do much 
better. Our translators took one side in “ Stand in 
awe; the Greeks took the other in “ Be ye angry.” 
This reminds us that the cool-headed Greek philoso- 
phers settled this doctrine of the proper indulgence 
of wrath in the abstract, by concluding that the 
question of morals “ is not, Is he angry ? but Where- 
fore is he angry?’ It is not one of the gentler, 
fruitful, productive forces, that silently makes 
increase; it is the sudden earthquake or thunder- 
storm—either of which has its cffice. A man often 
needs his anger—as well as his other passions— 
to blast away the obstacles in his path; but the 
indiscriminate use of his nitro-glycerine is danger- 
ous and destructive. 





METHODS OF CHILD TRAINING. 


Training achild in the way he should go involves 
a great deal more than showing him that way, or 
than telling him never so plainly its many advanta- 
ges. It includes the idea of bringing him into that 
way, and of bringing him upin that way. Many a 
child is well taught whois not well trained, and 
many a parent rests contented with faithful teaching, 
where training is the greater need. It is of noem:ll 
importance, therefore, for a parent to know what is 
the right way for his child, and how to train his 
child in that way. 

Tue right way for Ais child—not for every child, 
but for his: for the divine ipjunetion is not, Train 
up each child in the way every child should go; 
but “Train upachild [each child] in the way he 
should go.” Know the child's temperament, dispo- 
sition, possibilities, and tastes, and then train him 
accordingly ; so that when he is older—out from 
under your control and direction, able to choose for 
himself—he will not depart from the way in which 
he was wisely trained by you. 

A child’s training should begin at a very early age. 
Training is possible long before teaching is. Before 
a babe can know what is said to it, it will conform 
to wise training. It can be trained to go to sleep in 
arms, in a cradle, or on a bed; with rocking or 
without it; in a light room or in a dark one; to 
expect nourishment, and to receive it, only at fixed 
hours. And it can be trained to cry for what it 
wants; or to refrain from crying in the hope of get- 
ting what it wants. A babe quickly learns whether 
it gets a thing sooner by crying or by keeping quiet. 
The mother of the Wesleys said that her children 
all learned very early in life that they never got a 
thing through crying for it. The children of a great 
many other mothers are learning just the opposite. 
Sometimes they must cry very loud and very long; 
but sooner or later their crying will bring what they 
cry for. The process of training goes on with like 
sureneas under both kinds of mothers; but with 
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understand that he always loses something by his | 
teasirg, If, for instance, Thomas asks, ‘‘ May I go 
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very different resulte. And as children grow beyond 
babyhood they can be trained to tease their parents 
by repeated requests for a desired favor, or to reso- 
lutely*refrain from such teasirg. This way of teas- 
ing igmot the way fur any child to be trained in. 
Every child ought fo learn that when he has fairly 
made ‘known his wish, and received a decisive 
answer from his parents, that thing is settled for the | 
t'ms being. If it is to be opened again at all, itis on 
another occasion and with due deliberateness and 
respectfal courtesy. Yet many parents suffer such 
teasing, greatly to their children’s injury. Even 
parents who refuse to yield to the teasing permit it 
to go on indefinitely : “‘ Mayn’t I, mamma?” “ Please 
do let me, mamma.” ‘“ O mamma! now do say yes.” 
“ All the other boys do; why can’t I?” Now it is 
not enough for a parent to be firm against yielding to 
such imporiunity as this. The importunate teasing 
ought not to be permitted. The child should be 
trained to refrain from repeating his request after ite 
answer has been once fairly given. A good way of 
training a child in this direction is by having him 


into next door to play with Willy?” or “ May I go 
down to the pond with Johnny?” and the answer 





comes from hia mother, “‘ No, my child, I do not 
think it best for you to go there to-day,” Thomas 
ought to know that if he continues to tease on that 
point, he-will surely be kept back from going there 
to-morrow as well as to-day, or that he will be 
refused some other request, because of his not ceas- 
ing to importune when an answer was given in this 
instance. Ifa child is in the habit of teasing his 
mother for things which she has positively refused to 
him, it is evident that she has not trained him out 
of that habit, even though she may have told him 
of its evil, and have been accustomed to refuse to 
yield to his persistent entreaties. 

Kach special fault must have its special mode of 
treatment, and modes must vary with different 
children. The method of training must conform to 
the particular end sought, and to the particular 
child under training. It may be that a bright boy 
is more ready to talk than to listen. Indeed, the 
brighter the boy, the more liable he is to this fault. | 
He thinks a great deal, he hears a great deal, he | 
reads a great deal; he knows something on most 
points in which he has an interest. When he hears | 
some one speaking of atopic with which he is meas- | 
urably familiar—perhaps more so than the spsaker— 
he is tempted to tell of what he knows. The better | 
stored and the more active his mind, the greater his 
temptation to talk rather than to listen. And talk- | 
ing is well in its place; but it must have its limits. 
It is better for the brightest boy to be able to keep | 
quiet while another is talking, and thereby often to 
add to his stock of knowledge ; and it is every boy's 
duty to listen when his seniors would talk to him. 
Tt is not enough to tell a boy of this duty, he must 
be pereistently trained to ita practice. His mother 
must watch him at home. She must see that he 
does not unduly interrupt her, or his father, or his 
uncle, or his grandfather, while either of them is 
talking to him, even though interruptions would not 
trouble them. Each manifestation of the fault must 
be checked; and, if necessary, it must be fol- 
lowed by some loss of privilege to the boy. It 
may be well to close at once any conversation which 
he has improperly interrupted; ora book which 
prompted it may be taken from him, because he 
would speak when he ought to listen. And whena 
visitor is present the boy's course should be closely 
observed by his mother. If he is not quiet and 
attentive while the visitor is speaking to him—for 
not only quietness but interested attention, while 
being epoken to, is a habit to which every child 
ought to be trained—then the mother should noteit, 
and the boy should be made to realize his error. -It 
may be enough to talk it over with him afterward. 
It may be best to keep him out of the room, asa 














punishment, when another visitor whom he wants to 


see is present. In some cases—but not where the 
child is specially #ensitive—it may be necessary to 
speak with poritiveness to the boy at the time, in 
the visitor's presence, checking him for his forward- 
ness. When the boy has been away from home, his 
mother should question him to learn if he was at 
fault in this particular. In one way or another the 
boy should be trained to be as intelligent and inter- 
ested a listener as he is bright and thoughtful a 
talker. Then his parents will have no cause for 
worry lest he should obtrude his opinions unduly, or 
seem to lack in respectful courtesy, when he is away 
from them; and he will be a more attractive and a 
better balanced boy in consequence. 

There are few, if any, children who do not need to 
be trained to apply themselves earnestly to occupa- 
tions which they dislike. The tastes of some chil- 
dren are very good, and of others very poor; but 
nearly all have positive inclinations to one pursuit 


|or another. They like playing better than working 


or reading; or they prefer reading or working to 
playing. Some prefer to remain indoors ; others to 
be outside, Some want to occupy themselves always 
in mechanical pursuits; others in games of one sort 
or another. Some enjoy being with companions; 
others prefer to be by themselves ; yet others would 
attach themselves to one or two persons only, having 
little care for the society of anybody else. In their 
studies they show perhaps, very early, a decided 
fancy for geography, or history, or mathematics, or 
the languages ; and a pronounced distaste for other 
branches of learning. Now whether his tastes are 
elevated or unrefined, in the direction of better or 
more undesirable pursuits, no child ought to be per- 
mitted to follow always his own fancies, and to do 
only what he likes to do. Whatever may be said in 
favor of the German university plan of study for 
undergraduate collegians, an elective curriculum is 
not the thing for the nursery or the primary school, 
The parent or the teacher must decide what pursuit 
or what branch of study is best for each several 
child, and train him to it accordingly. In making 
this decision, it is important to consider fully the 
tastes and peculiarities of the particular child under 
training ; but the conclusion must rest with the 
guardian rather than with the child. Nothing is 
more important in the mental training of a child 
than the bringing him to do what he ought to do, 
and todo it in its proper time, whether he enjoys 
doing it or not. The measure of his ability to do 
this becomes in the long run the measure of his 
practical efficiency in whatever sphere of life he 
labors. No man can work always merely in the 
line of his personal preferences. He must do many 
things which are distasteful to him. Unless he was 
trained as a child to do these persistently, he cannot 
do them to advantage when they are upon him asa 
necessity, Nor can any man do his best work as 
well as he ought to, if he works always and only in 
one line. A one-sided man is nota well-balanced 
man, even though his one side be the right side. It 
is better to use the dextral hand than the sinister; 
but it is certainly preferable to be ambidextrous. 
Hence you must train your child, while he is a 
child, to do many things rather than cne thing; to 
do what he does not like as well as what he does 
like; and to do all things in their proper measure 
and proportion. If he is inclined to play too much, 
you must get him interested in certain lines of steady 
occupation ; and you must see to it that. he sticks to 
his work or reading during all the time you have 
set for it. Week by week he must gain in this. 
By persuasion and by unyielding firmness you must 
secure his attention to his appointed duties. If, on 
the other hand, he wou!d read too constantly, fix his 
hours of play, and insist on them. Forbid his read- 
ing before breakfast, or after tea, or within certain 


other specified limits. And see that his reading is | 


not only good but varied. You will doubtless be 
ready enough to train your boy into the best ways 
when you see that he is inclined to any others; but 


it isimportant that you train him into all proper | 


ways—all ways proper for him—whether his tastes 
are better or worse. Do not rest satisfied because of 
his loving nature, and unselfish impulses, and pure 
conduct, and studious habits, so long as he is disin- 
clined to go away from your side, when going is 
better for him than staying, to exchange reading 
for playing whem playing is his need, to seek the 
companions you approve for him instead of occupy- 
ing himself always by himeelf, or to take up a new 
branch of study or toil in a line from which he has 
always shrunk, but which you think best for him. 
Your boy, bright and noble as he is, will be cramped 
and hampered for life through his one-sidedness and 
his inability to apply himself instantly to any pur- 
suit at the call of duty, if you fail to train him to 
do all things he ought to, when he ought to, and as 
he ought to. Therefore decide for your child 
now, while you can, how much he must read and 
work and play; and at what times, and in what 
directions, and in whose companionship; and so in 
every department of his thought and action; and 
then train him persistently and systematically accord- 
ingly. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


“ A Mother” from Brooklyn, N. Y., sends these words 
of thanks for help in the line of her home work, from the 
columns of The Sanday School Times: 


As one of the many mothers whose privilege it is to read your 
valuable paper, I wish to express my thanks forthe helpful hints 
and suggestions it contains in the matter of training and educating 
children. It is taken in our family as an aid in preparing the 
Sunday-school lesson—and in this line it cannot be surpassed. 
J have not the privilege of being in the Sunday-school now; but 
none the less do I eagerly peruse The Times. It has much for me, 
in addition to its invaluable lesson notes; andI never take up a 
copy without, in my heart, thanking you forits words of wisdom 
and strength. May the Lord continue to aid you thus to sow 
beside all waters ! 


By such assurances as these that his words of counsel 
to parents in the training of their children have not 
wholly failed of their purposs, the Ejitor of The Sunday 
School Times is encouraged to continue his writing in 
that direction. This week he treats of some specific 
methods of child training,.as he has before dwelt on the 
importance of such training, and emphasized certain 
things to be shunned in its prosecution. The subject 
cannot be exhausted in any of its phases. Ili is possible 
in the limits of a single article only to present a few kin- 
dred aspects of the truth which underlies all wise endeav- 
ors to train aright the children who are committed to our 


charge. 


It would be indeed a pity if the lessons on Daniel in 
last quarter’s series had already lost their interest to those 
who studief them. Weare sure that very many of our 
readers will be glad of the information given in the 
following note—prompted by those lessons—irom the Rev. 
Henry N. Cobb, of Millbrook, N. Y. Mr. Cobb was 
formly a missionary in Persia, and revised for publication 
the latest edition of the American Bible Society’s Syriac 
New Testament. He writes: 


The recent lessons concerning Daniel and his three companions, 
and the trials by fire or by wild beasts to which they were sub- 
jected, suggested to many the question whether such cruel and 
unusual punishments are yet inflicted anywhere. It may afford 
an interesting though shocking illustration of the subject, and 
incidental confirmation of the Bible record, to know that similar, 
if not just such, punishments are inflicted in Persia in these very 
days. Some years ago, when in Persia, I was shown the spot 
where, but a few months previously, two men had been walled 
around with brick, and the chamber or cistern thus formed about 
them had been filled with plaster up to the necks of the victims. 
who were left to be slowly crushed to death by the hardening or 
“ setting’’ of the plaster. A letter recently received ‘from a friend 
now in Persia mentions the infliction of the same sentence on 
several victims this year, in the city where she resides. A more 
recent letter contains the account of a still more brutal exercise 
of cruelty, which occurred as the Shah was leaving his capital to 
attend the Exposition at Paris, Several soldiers made their way, 
rather roughly, it is true, through the crowd, to present to him a 
| petition for the payment of arrears of wages, and the redress of 
| other grievances. He ordered ten or fifteen of them to be strangled 
| on the spot, before his eyes (as the punishments on Daniel were 
inflicted in the sight of the kings Nebuchadnezzar and Darius), 
| and commanded that seventeen of the remainder should be beaten 
| with three hundred lashes double, that is, three hundred on 





| each side, or six hundred in all. Seeing that the beating did 
not kill them, he exclaimed: “What! are they not dead? Cut 
off their ears and noses, and throw them into adungeon!’’ The 
| brutal sentence was executed, as the will of the Shah is law as 
| completely as was the will of Nebuchadnezzar. “The dark 
; places of the earth are (still) full of the habitations of cruelty.” 
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THE BREAD OF LIFE, 
[A Scene on Opening Day at the Paris Exposition. ] 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


There was beating of drums, there was pealing of bugles, 
There was marching of columns at word of command, 
But Peace, and not War, had unfurled her banners, 
And blazoned with lilies the beautiful land. 
For Art’s gentle triumphs, the seas had been furrowed 
By swift ships that carried imperial freight ; 
Through dark mountain passes, o’er light laughing valleys, 
The world had sent gifts to the glorious féte. 


Oh, bright in the sunshine the goodly scene glittered ! 
A scene that vast numbers had gathered to see ; 

The rich tributes wreathed with the beauty of flowers, 
The passionate music a long jubilee, 

Lo! trouble had been here, and battle and famine, 
Bat never a memory of sadness to-day, 

As the nations all crowded to share in her splendor, 
Made Paris the brilliant less charmful and gay. 


There heaped were the fabrics of climes oriental, 
Rare tapestries woven in patient hand-looms, 
There sLimmered the frost-work of fairy-like laces 
By pale women wrought in their desolate rooms; 
Soft furs from the depths of grim snow-covered forests, 
And jewels that flashed as though living with light; 
And engines whose strength at a touch could be tested, 
There rilently waited, like gnomes of the night. 


Yet not where Italia’s marbles were gleaming, 
Nor opulent perfumes were filling the air, 
Where pictures were shining, nor tapestries waving, 
Was magic most wonderful, beauty most rare. 
The lingering angels, unseen, surely noted 
Where eager throngs pressed in a brotherly strife, 
A multitude thrilled as by Pentecost fire, 
And ardently sseking the free bread of life. 


Pressed men of all ag2s and tongues and conditions, 
The sailor, the soldier, the merchant, the priest ; 
Swart Arabs, fair Norsemen, dark children of Afric, 
Lithe, dark-colored men from the gates of thé East, 
And one thing they yearned for with breathless desire, 
That Bible which keeps through all changes of time, 
The secret of God in i's comforting pages, 
His covenant pledges, secure and sublime. 


Tears reined from their eyes, words of blessing were spoken, 
As clustering close to the Bible booth, men 
Received from kind hands the rich gospel of healing, 
Love dropping like dew through its fair leaves, and then 
I wis that the angels low bending, and watching, 
Their still ranks unheard ’mid the turbulence there, 
Bore upward a psalm of delight, as returning, 
Their faces they veiled, in the heavenly air. 


Gay mazes were threaded by feet lightly stepping 
That eve, in the sinuous waves of the dance, 
Proud voices were lifted, and human endeavor 
Was crowned, ’mid the plaudits of peoples, in France. 
Yet the joy that was deepest, the faith that was surest, 
Were not in the concourse where mirth madly rolled ;— 
We know that the Bible alone gives fruition, 
Swift help, anda title to rapture untold. 





TESTAMENT OR COVENANT? 
BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. , 


It would certainly be a deplorable mistake to call the 
Bible, and the whole of it, by a wrong name ; yet, when a 
new translation of the Bible is in progress, it is high time 
to ask whether the name of the entire book is, or is not, 
acorrect one, Subordinate questions are carefully attended 
to, while a main one seems utterly forgotten. For exam- 
ple, it has been asked, quite earnestly, whether Comforter 
is a proper appellation for the Holy Spirit, and whether 
Paraclete, or Advocate, would not be much better, And 
an attempt has been made to class the names of our Savy- 
iour, and to ascertain which takes precedence, and ought 
to be distinguished as such, in a translation. For our- 
selves, we believe that Mediator is his foremost title, that 
is, in relation to his work for man; and at some time we 
may be glad to give the reasons for such an opinion, 

But Comforter, Mediator, eic., in relation to the Bible 
asa whole, are subordinate and secondary words. We 
want a word which describes it as whole, and describes it 
accurately, Testament cannot be such a word; for only 
let us take that word, as given us with elaborate promi- 
nence in a chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and see 
what wild issues disclose themselves. In the ninth chap- 
ter of that Epistle, the tenth and seventeenth verses read 
as follows in our common version: “ For where a testa- 
ment is, there must also of necessity be the death of the 
testator, For a testament is of force after men are dead : 
otherwise it is of no strength at all while the testator 
liveth.” Now, with the doctrine about a testament and 
its virtues thus explicitly laid down, let us ask whether 
we have any testament at all, We go, of course, upon the 
supposition that the testator here alluded to is the Father ; 
since the Son could not be, at one and the same time, the 








Giver of a testament, and the Mediator of a testament; 
while verse fifteenth calls him “ the Mediator of the New 
Testament.” The testator, then, is the Father; and now 
comes an awful but inevitable question, Is the Father 
dead? If he is not, then most assuredly we have no testa- 
ment; for the death of the testator must, by the very 
nature of a testament, precede the operativeness of such 
an instrument, 

Or, take the next verse, and behold our situation is not 
a whit less deplorable. Tae Father is not dead; he lives, 
and will live forevermore. It follows, inevitably, that any 
testament he has made, or ever shall make, will be inap- 
plicable, “ For a testament is of force after men are dead ; 
otherwise it is of nostrength at all while the testator liveth.” 

We are then on the horns of a formidable dilemma, if 
we countenance the supposition that the word ‘estament 
is a pertinent one, with which to describe the Bible, and 
all the Bible. If the Father is not dead, we have actually 
no testament, If he is alive, and evermore to be'alive, we 
can have no testament, through ‘‘the days of eternity.” 
Either way, we are impaled by the doctrine of our Bible 
translation ; and a testament seems to us a present and a 
permanent impossibility. 

By the confession of our own witness, then (so to speak), 
the word testament seems one of the most unfortunate 
which could have been given to the Bible. And when we 
come to enter a little into its history, the selection of it 
seems more unfortunate still, Zestament ig a Roman 
word, and is perfectly familiar on the pages of the oldest 
codes of Roman law, those of Theodosius and Justinian; 
and, in fact, is a great deal older than those codes, or it 
would never have had a place in such compilations. If 
our Saviour had been talking to Roman hearers, and not 
to Jewish hearers, when he said (as in Matt. 26: 28), 
“This is my blood of The New Testament,” they would 
have supposed he was alluding to such an instrument as 
& surrogate deals with, and would have been perplexed 
beyond measure to conjecture how he could associate such 
a thing with human blood. If he had been talking to 
Jewish hearers (as he indeed was), and had used the word 
testament (as our translation supposes him to have done), 
they would have been equally perplexed; for while the 
connection of a covenant with blood was one of the most 
familiar things in their religion, the connection of a tes‘a- 
ment with blood would have been to them not only unin- 
telligible, but perhaps appalling. 

Doubtless, a little careful consideration would make it 
such, to any thoughtful person, For the writer of this 
article once asked a lawyer of high standing, and a capital 
theologian, too, what connection a testament had with 
blood. He meditated a little, and answered frankly 
he knew of no legitimate one, and could conceive of none, 
unless the heirs of an estate should quarrel and have a 
personal battle, 

The word ‘estament, then, in itself considered, appears 
to have about as small a claim to be a fit title for the 
Buble, as a deacribing word—most especially, as a generally 
describing word—as it could well have, And when we 
come to the history of the word, within the Bible itself 
(that is, the translated Bible), this claim very clearly does 
not improve, It is not known as well asit should be, that 
the word ¢estamené is not in what we call the Old Testa- 
ment a single once,—except on the title-page or table of 
contents, which, of course, are purely of human manufacture, 
In our present translation it does not show itself till we 
reach Matthew 28:26. The word which it translates 
occurs in the (so-called) New Testament thirty-three 
times; and in twenty out of those thirty-three, it is trans- 
lated covenant, and not testament, In the (so-called) Old 
Testament, the word for covenant occurs, in one shape or 
in another, about three hundred times, according to our 
counting in a Hebrew concordance, Thirteen instances, 
therefore, prevail over three hundred and twenty; having 
almost the strength of Samson with his terrible jawbone. 
A tiny minority of about one in twenty-five carry a point 
which might be overwhelmed by a majority of twenty-four 
to one! If republican principles are to be taken into the 
account, as governing in a “survival of the fittest,” the 
selection which has prevailed is about as complete »# polit- 
ical enormity as we know of. Let any one, in a forensic 
body, talk of governing twenty‘four men by the vote of 
one, and he would hardly be called to order; he would be 
laughed down as silly, or pitied as insane. And yet such 
is the decision which has ruled in /estament, and ruled out 
covenant, in spite of all the decencies of hermeneutical 
consistency—that is, by simply setting all ordinary and 
accepted rules of interpretation at utter defiance ! 

How could such « thing possibly happen? some will 
certainly ask, and ask with high propriety. It is one of the 
very many curiosities of church history that such a thing 
should happen; but its explanation is not difficult. 

All the translations of the Scriptures, which for centuries 





were known in Western Europe, were in the Latin lan- 
guage. The famous Aurelian Augustine acknowledged this 
in his day; and he was Bishop, of Hippo in North Africa, 
from A, D. 395 to A. D. 480. He gives us, incidentally, 
this important information in his treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine; which, with other of his invaluable works, has been 
given us in English by Messrs. T, & T, Clark, of Edinburgh. 
On page forty-four of this volume, he speaks thus: “ For 
the translations of the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek 
can be counted ; but the Latin translators are out of all num- 
ber. For in the early days of the Faith, every man who 
happened to get bis hands upon a Greek manuscript, and 
who thought he had any knowledge, were it ever so little, 
of the two languages, ventured upon the work of transla- 
tion.” 

The result of such a state of things was, that the Bible 
was long known in Western Europe only as a Latin book ; 
and the Latin word testamentum crept into it, and stuck 
there, as if a legitimate proprietor, and not what we 
Americans graphically call a squatter. Without thinking 
of the outside of the book, so profoundly were our Reform- 
ers occupied with its inside, they adopted the current 
phraseology’; and it has deecended by right of possession 
down to our late day. The Roman Catholics hold fast 
to testamentum because their authorized Bible was and is 
a Latin one; and as they profess to be unchangeable, 
doubtless tes‘amentwm will remain in their vocabulary as 
long as their profession holds good. 

But for Protestants it is high time such a condition of 
things should be looked into, and carefully and soberly be 
appreciated, Ifthe Bible is a testament, and not a coye- 
nant, it is certainly a very different volume from what it 
would be, considered as a covenant. .As a testament, for 
example, it makes absolute donations and positive requi- 
sitions, without any reference save to the will of a testa- 
tor. Ifit is a covenant, then it becomes virtually a con- 
tract between two parties; and if these two parties become 
alienated, a mediator is indispensable. A testament wants 
no mediator. It isa dictation mero motu, as the phrase 
goes, from the testator’s own mere motion,—in other 
words, it is perfectly despotical, altogether arbitrary. But 
a covenant is not thus one-sided. It involves mutual 
promises and obligations; and if the covenant is not kept 
by the person or persons to whom it is given, then those 
promised and obligations are no longer binding on the 
covenant’s author. Thus, there are a multitude of prom- 
ises in the Jewish Scriptures, which, though absolute in 
form, have never in fact been made good, and remain 
apparently unregarded. This circumstance, as we happen 
to know, once proved a stumbling-block to a student of 
theology, and he was almost ready to abandon his Bible 
as a book of insincerities. The moment he ascertained 
that what he supposed to be a ‘es‘ament was no such 
thing, but a covenant, he could easily comprehend why 
(the covenant not being complied with by its recipients) 
the promises under it were also not complied with, And 
he likewise, to bis immense relief, understood another 
thing,—upon which it may some time, possibly, be well 
enough to attempt a little enlargement,—-namely, that if 
promises under a covenant are conditional, so likewise pre- 
dictions under a covenant, and predestinations under a 
covenant, are conditional too. But this is a subject upon 
which it is not now in order to enter. 

It has been said that the testamental, rather than the 
covenantal, character of our present translation of the 
Scriptures, is owing to the fact that translations of them 
into the language of the Roman Empire became almost 
the only ones known to Western Europe, The Greek 
language was comparatively unknown there till the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, in A. D. 1453, That dismal catas- 
trophe brought the Turks intqg Europe, and scattered 
Grecian scholars far and wide. They came too late for John 
Wickliffe to have counsel with them, since he died during 
the previous century. Accordingly, his translation of the 
Bible into Hinglish, the oldest with which we now are 
conversant, was made from the Latin Vulgate, the only 
translation then generally known, even among scholars 
like himself. It was inevitable that he called the Bible a 
testament after its long-established title. It was a serious 
disservice which the Vulgate thus did the Scriptures, but 
by no means the only one. Traces of its mischief in our 
translation are visible to scholars from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse. Here is a notorious one, The proper word 
for righteousness is translated justitia inthe Vulgate ; and as 
an inevitable result, justice has long been usedin the Roman 
Church in a moral sense, and not in a forensic one. Thus 
the well-known text (Rom. 10: 4), “ For Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness, to every one that believeth,” 
reads thus in the Douay or Romish Bible: “ For the end 
of the law is Christ, unto justice to every one that 
believeth.” The Protestant gives this verse a forensic 
cast, and the Romanist a moral one; and kence a contro- 
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wersy about just fication, which has lasted for centuries, 
eash party using the ewe word with « totally different 
meaning. Why, the Douay Bible is so wedded to a mera! 
sense of the wor! jus*ice, eq sivalent to our word mghicous- 
ness, that it even uses it in the plural nomber,—a license 
unknown, except when we epeak of magistrates! Taus, 
in Ezek 3: 20 instead of saying as we do, “and his right- 
eousness which he hath done shall not be remembered,” it 
says, “and his justices which he hath done shall not be 
remembered,” It is useless to go foriher, at present; but 
this remark at least may be tolerated If Romanist end 
Protestant had mutually explained terms, tne controversy 
about justification might have been very much modified 
To show, fivally, what a different state of things mizht 
have resulted from going even toa Greek tranelation oj 
the older Scriptures, one has only to refer to a book 
which ought to be better known,—the translation of them 
by Charles Thompson, Exq.,, the firet secretary of an 
American Oongress. Mr ihompron was an eminently 
plsin and unpretending man, but he was also an em'- 
nently devout man, and a constant etrdentof his Bible 
He saw how the book had been injured by Latinized 
translations, and eo he addressed himself to a Greek one, 
to let readers ave how diff-rently Scripture appeared 
through Grecian spectacies, The result meets us plumply 
on the very title-page of his translation of the Septuagint, 
—a version made by Jews themeelves, under the Ezyp- 
tian Ptolomies, two hundred and seventy. five years before 
the Christian era. He calis his work not The O'd Testament, 
but The O.d Covenant. It was published in Pailadelphia, 
in four octavo volumes, in 1808, a woman being its printer. 
And, what for the day was very remarkable, it was pub- 
lished in paragraphs, so as to msrk the sense, and not in 
verses, which are sometimes ridiculously arbitrary, Notice 
the laat verse of the twenty-first chapter of the Acts, and 
the sentence beginning ch»pter 8, which belongs to the 
chapter that goes before. The poetry, too, of Mr. Thomp- 
son's version, has a beauty which later critics would fain 
pronounce their own invention. It is divided into dis- 
tichs, so as to bring out the antithesis, or illustration, of 
the Hebrew parallelism. Mr Thompson was so Quaker- 
ishly modest, that he published his work without a line 
of preface. So we may venture, in concluding, to repeat. 
the grand eulogy pronounced on him, by the sons of the 
foreat, “ The man of truth.” Heaven blessed him with a 
long and serene evening of a protracted day. He died 
near Philadelphia, August 16, 1824, in the ninety-fourth 
year of his age. 





“IS HYMN-SINGING WORSHIP?” 
BY @ B, WILLCOX, D.D. 


Deacon Jones had notions ot his own anent that sub- 
ject. One Sunday, as the superintendent of the school in 
whioh he taught was coming down the aisle, after the ses- 
sion had closed, the deacon saluted him with the question 
quoted above. 

“Ts singing worship?” was the answer, “ Rather a 
queer question. Yes, certainly, 1 suppose it is,” 

“ As really worship as prayer?” 

“Of course, Half our hymns are prayers put in 
rhyme and set to music. 

‘Now hear me while I pray |! 
Take all my guilt away ; 
O let m», from this day, 

Be wholly thine |’ 

“Isn't that a prayer, deacon?” 

“ Yes, you are all right in your ‘heory of the matter.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why, would you like us, while you were leading in 
prayer, or would the Master like us, to spend our time in 


through with as a matter of course. And the lesson is 
one that the people and their children are quick to learn 
and prompt to follow. Is there no remedy? 
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HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT 8HE COULD.” 


BY BOSE TEERY COOKE, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was in the couree of the following winter that Happy 
went into the study, called by Mr. Payson, and received 
from him a letter: a fact which puzzied her a good deal 


till she opened it, as she had no correspondents atail. Bat 


it ran thus: 


Wirorp, Jan. 1. 
Deer miss Happy :-— 


+l take my pen in hand to inform you thatI am well and 


hope you injoy the same blessing, but more to say [ Remember 


Well them words you spoke the last time I see you. Well, I 
have experenced Relligion since I come to wilford and I’ve took 
the pledge and kep itso far, which is quite a epell—” 


Happy’s heart stood still with a sort of j>yful terror. 


Was tkere a greater temptation lying in wait for ber 
than she had ever yet known? And yet an angel could 
not have felt a pi rer throb of joy and gratitude than she 
sent up to heaven before she dried the quick tears that 


would not let her read the rest, and went on: 


And I see what you sed was correct: weare feeble cretures 
and can’t do nothing without divine Help and I hope I shall 
keep on which I ask youre prayers for to help me, and I have a 
Helpmeet in my Wife sarah-Ann which I was married to a year 
Wishing you all 
good and the lord's ble-sing besides for the Good you done me, 


come Febooary, and we have a Little Boy. 


I am yours to command 


She laid the letter down, stunned. 


Frep’x Park. 


arms, and that baby helplessness. 


life to come! 


It was Sunday before she had a chance to show Miss 


Lavinia the letter. The old lady read it over twice. 


“Jest hke a man!” was her sole comment, as she 
dropped it into the fire. Happy did notanswer her. She 
longed to resoue the quickly shrivelled paper, but she 
could not sayso. Miss Vinny had purposely put the last 
touch to her lingering weakness, as a surgeon probes a 


wound for ite quicker healing. 


The coming spring was to bring Ruth Holden back to 
Canterbury. Her father had died abroad, and she was 


This 


coming with her aunt to live at Madam Holden’s. 


In that hour a hope 
died forever that she did not know before hadexisted. A 
hope so much a part of her inner life that it had grown 
and strengthened without recognition, and she felt to 
blame for the very agony that accompanied its destruction. 
It was well for her that the new baby who had recently 
arrived at the parsonage was an exacting little creature, 
and that Una demanded even more care than usual since 
her mother could give her none. The world would have 
seemed very empty to Happy but for those little clinging 
She could not stop 
to feel her grief fully till night came, and then she faced 
it, and in that fall gaze saw that i's indulgence was 
wrong and must cease. To know that she ought to do a 
thing was enough for Happy. On her knees she suught 
for help, and shamed herself for losing sight of the great 
blessing that had answered her prayers in her own pain. 
Prayer does not always bring us peace in its answer; but 
it brings always a blessing, though it be in disguise,— 
and this she knew, though as yet she did not feel it, but 
went about her work for days with a curious consciousness 
that her life was ended in all human interest—as if any 
‘ite ever lost that, which had also found an interest in the 


stooped to kiss Happy’s hitle brown face with as much 
warmth as Happy could have asked. It was a pure delight 
to her to watch this fresh young beauty; to see thought 
and feeling sweep over her expressive face like cloud and 
sun; to hear her gently modulated voice ask and an:wer 
all the questions that were heeped on her, and all she had 
to put herself, Her graceful drees, a just interpretation 
of her tastes and refinement; her soft, abundant hair; her 
clear, keen eyes, and lovely lips and skin,—Happy studied 
as an artist might, but with a keener passion. Rath 
seemed to her altogether 
“Too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 


But when she said shyly, as they were left alone for a 
moment, “Happy, I have your little book still: it has 
been a great comfort,” Happy could not speak : she turned 
away her head and closed her eyes to thank God. Rath 
understood it, but she too could say no more. Happy's tears 
and troub!es were all forgotten now! At last even this 
one above all beloved had come into the fold of safety; 
and she was gratefal and joyfal as never before in all her 
hfe. 

It is true, no doubt, that Ruth’s soul and salvation were 
no more valuable than any other of her echolars’ in the 
abstract ; but we do not live by abstractions. God has so 
made us that we have individual preferences and affeo- 
tions, and has given us the divinest of all precedents in 
the dear disciple “ whom Jesus loved.” 

Not that he did not love the others, did not even yearn 
over Judas But John was especially dear to his human 
heart; and this is recorded for our sakes, with that «xquisite 
tenderness and compassion for human frailty that pervades 
the gospel, and is the very fragrance of the Saviour’s human 
life. For it is by these individualities that we are edu- 
cated for the life to come, It is through them that we 
find our own level and position, and gravitate toward 
those who attract us even as we ascend upward toward 
God when he becomes to our souls “ the chiefest among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely,” and beholding him 
we are changed into his likeness by mere sympathy and 
longing. 

There was but one now, of Happy’s first class, for whom 
ehe could not hope and believe the test things. Addy 
Palmer she heard nothing from. She must leave her in 
God’s hands while still she prayed. There had been a 
rumor in Canterbury that Addy had married a wild young 
man without the consent and against the remonsirances 
of her friends, but this was only a rumor. Mrs. Palmer 
had never alluded to it in any of her infrequent letters to 
her one friend in the town, so that Happy would not 
believe it could be true, Time might give her some iid- 
ings of Adelaide, but, whatever had happened, her heart 
rested on the presence and power of God in the girl’s 
behalf. This could not fail her; this is “ the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land,” and under it the saddest and 
the most anxious heart can rest, if only it has found out 
that refuge ard trusted in it. 


Madam Holden began to see, as the summer went on, 
that Happy was not well or strong. Her face paled ; her 
eye drooped ; she put her hand too often to her side, and 
her lameness was more apparent than ever. The truth 
was that the big baby in the household was too much for 
her strength. Mrs. Payson was too feeble to carry him at 
all, and the dead weight a heay~ baby is during his early 
existence is a painful fact to those who have such in 
charge. Madam Holden devised a plan to rescue Happy 
from this small tyrant, at least fora time. She was going 
to the sea-side with Ruth for a few months, and she 
wanted Happy to go with them as their maid The eer- 
vice would be light, and the change useful; and it was so 





was g od news to Happy, who in ail this change and sepa- 
ration had never ceased to love Rath with a passion of 
affection, and to pray for ber es such love prays, “ without 
ceasing.” She had seen Julia grow up in all these years 
into a tall, blooming girl, and Helen ripen into a little 
woman. She looked up now, instead of down, into Mary 
Gray’s honest brown eyes; but she thought of Ruth still 
asachild. When ehe stood by her at last, and found her 
a noble and beautiful young girl, with the added poise 
and grace of education and travel, her heart sank within 
her, and for once Happy thought of herself and feared 
this elegant and lovely creature could not look on her 


evident the girl’s health was failing that shefelt Mrs. 
'Payeon could not refuse to find a temporary substitute 
}and let her go. The idea was a glimpse of paradise to 
| Happy. To be with Rath and Madam Holden, and to see 
‘the ocean! Nothing so bright had ever iain in her way 
before, She did not hke to leave Mrs, Payson and Eunice 
and the baby; but she felt her own weakness in the lan- 
guor that made her work so hard, at times so impossible, 
and she hoped to come back restored to strength and bright- 
ened in spirit. Madam Holden undertook to arrange the 
matter with Mrs Payson; when, on the morning of the 


looking up the lesson in our Bibles, or getting our library 
books?” 

“T rather think not.” 

“Well, do you remember what you were about while we 
were sirging ?” 

The superintendent blushed crimson. “ I see the point. 
You have me, deacon! But how am I to fiad time to 
attend to matters, if [ don’t do it while singing is going 
en?” 

“ Better make time somewhere, I should say, than 
teach euch le:gons as you do, by your example in this 


matter.” 

The superintendent went away thoughtful. And, if a 
mu titade of preachers, as well as Sanday-echool workers, 
eould learn the deacon’s leason, it would be well for them 
They give out a hymn, and then sit down, while choir 
and congregation proceed to worship God im it, and 
arrang® their notices, and famble over their s«rmon-notes, 
and stare about, perhaps counting the assembly, as if the 
singing were a little, insignificant formality, to be gone 


with any tenderness, or scarce recollect her. But she was 
mistaken. Tavght by a real grief and loss—fcr she bad 
loved her father with all her heart,— Rath had discovered 
that a real friend is the next best of God’s gifts toa 
parent, however humble that friend may be. With all 
her pride and shy fastidiousness she was a keen apprecia- 
tor of character, and Madam Holden's letters had kept her 
apprised of Happy’s work, and of her manifest interest in 





and love for her old Sunday-school darling; and Rath 


very day she was to see about it, Delia walked hastily 
into the nursery door, her face flashed and her bonnet 
awry 


appy!” said she, “git down your bunnet quicker’n 
winkin’, and hand them childern over to Be'sey Ann. Miss 
Lavinny's been took with the shockanum palsy, and 
you've got ter come right off.” 
Happy was pale and frightencd enough, but ready- 
witted as ever: she went to Mrs. Payson and told her, 
, then into the kitchen for Mrs, Lamb, while Delia eat in 
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the rocking-chair fanning herself with her handkerchief, | set lineaments had yet a vcice and languege for Happy, 


and paffing with the heat and hurry. In ten minutes 
Happy was ready to go with her, and when Mrs. Holden 
arrived at the parsonage in the afiernoon, and heard what 
had happened, she resolved to say nothing about her own 
plans, for she saw that Happy’s would perhaps be seri- 
ously and materially altered by this event, They found 
poor Miss Vinny lying white and speechless on her sofa 
in the psrior. A passing neighbor had seen her lying by 
the doorstep insensible, and brought help ; sending for the 
doctor and Dalia—Mrs. Packard—as soon as the old lady 
could be taken into the house, Dr. Sands was there when 
Happy went in. He did not say much about the case, 
but desired to have a bed brought into the parlor, and his 
patient mada comfortable there as soon as possible, 
Happy attended to all this, She knew where to find 
everything in the house, and with Delia's help Miss 
Vinny’s own bedstead was fetched down stairs and put up, 
a drugget from the garret spread over the carpet, and the 
helpless woman undressed and laid on the pillows, A 
look of relief passed over her mgid face, and Delia sat down 
beside her ard fanned her, while Happy followed the 
doctor into the kitchen to ask his opinion. 

“It was some sudden shock,” he said, “ something 
that she was too old and weak to bear, Happy. They 
found her dressed fora walk. She had been somewhere. 
Perhaps she had a painful letter. Did you fiad anything 
of the sort about her?” 

“1 didn’t look, doctor, but here is her dress. I'll see if 
there 1s anything in the pocket.” 

There was something; a something that explained the 
shock that had fallen upon Miss Vinny. A letter, hastily 
crumpled and thrust into the pocket one might see, aa if 
she wanted it out of her sight, in the sudden dismay and 
pain it brought. By hard labor and painful frugality 
Miss Lavinia had laid by three thousand dollars. Oue 
thousand was safe in the Canterbury Savings-bank. The 
other two she had been persuaded to iavest in a small 
farm, which har second cousin, that Abijah Greane bafore 
mentioned, rented of her. He had contrived, either by a 
studied neglect of her interests, or an equally studied 
devotion to bis own, to let the land be sold for default of 
the taxes, which he had promised to pay himself in con- 
sideration of an abated rent. Bat beimg a shrewd Yan- 
kee he had fallen back on a record of failing crops and 
“ poor luck,” and allowed the jand to be sold s:mply for 
the value of his indebtedness, His mother-in-law, being 
possesaed of a little ready money, bought the farm in for 
@ tenth of ite value, and kept Ab)jah on as tenant for his 
wife’s sake. O/ course the farm would be his ia the ead, 
as bis wife was the only chiid; and he had carefuliy con- 
trived this neat little piece of legal swindling to eecure to 
humeeif a bit of property which ne had long coveted., 


But to Miss Lavinia the loss had been a deadly blow. 
If sse had been proud of anything in the world it was 
her independence. For this she had worked and endared 
and suffered ; and peity as her resources were, needi: g to 
be eked out im every conceivabie way, still they were 
enough to keep her without help from any one, and prom- 
ised her a life of pesca and rest for the few years that 
life waa likely to last. Toe shock of loss had been too 
much for a frame already weakened by old age, anda 
mind whose decent pride had become a habit as well as a 
trait. She had hoped to hide her head in her own house, 
which yet remained to her, and endure silently privation, 
and even destitation; but nature »venged iteef on the 
worn body,—she fell at the very threshoid of refuge, and 
circumstance, “that most unspiritusl god,” laid open, at 
least to her friends, the secret she had hoped to keep 
to herself while life lasted. 

She was unable to speak, to move, to help herself at 
all. Just now she was unconscious of all around her 
Bat Dr, Sands said her mind would return before long, 
and then it was important that familiar surroundings 
should await her. In his heart he knew that, as far as 
man could see, the best thing for Miss Lavinia would be 
the-sanctuary of death: peacefal altar, where all this 
world’s dread blows are averted, and the stricken soul 
escapes from doubt snd fear forever! But death is a cure 
that only the great Healer can administer. Man dare 
not meddle with it. It is not histo give. He must do 
his best to recall the unwilling soul from ite temporary 
refuge; restore it again for the battle; disturb the 
sleeper and arm him for conflict, however unwilling he be 
to do so, 

There seemed to be no one but Happy for this emer- 
gency. Delia could not leave little Mira, who was just 
getting up from scarlet fever, any longer. She promised 
to let Mrs Payson know directly, and find somebody to 
fill Happy’s place, for to-night at least, and then left her 
to her watch and ward beside the lifeless old face whose 





/saying to her eyes, in the very words of Scripture: 


“Thine own friend and thy father's friend forsake not!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


LITTLE CHAP. 
BY PAUL COBDEN, 


“ What are you locking through my fence for, sonny?” 
said Mrs. Milliken, as she opened the door and put her 
head out, “There's a-gate, and if you want anything of 
me you can open it and walk in.” 

A boy with brown eyes, brown hair, brown face, and 
brown hands, started for the gate; but, as be was about to 
open it, there came a shout from across the street that 
made him draw back, 

“Look out for the big dog! If you meet him, your 
clothes will be everywhere and nowhere in less than five 
minutes. There isn't another dog like him in all the town 
and country round. Everybody knows the Widow Milli- 
ken’s savage mastiff.” 

“Thomas Green!” called out Mrs, Milliken, “if you 
know what's best for you, you'll be outof this street 
before I can count twenty. When I start, I start.” 

“Come in, sonny,” she added, turning to the little 
brown boy; “if you live till my ‘ big dog’ tears you in 
pieces, you'll be on hand a couple of hundred years from 
now. No. I don’t keep a dog or a cat, for I’ve always 
had enough to do to support myself. Oome into the 
house and sit down, and tell me what I can do for you.” 

Off came the cap, and Mrs. Milliken received what she 
calied ‘‘the politest bow in the world.” 

“Help yourself to a chair, sonny,” she said,—‘ the low 
one there, or a higher one,—and draw it up to the fire, ano 
then tell me what you want. Bat teil me first if you're 
a good Sunday-echool boy, and what your name is.” 

“My name is Guesy Treddle, ma’am, but I'm up and 
down scrry you asked me about the Sunday-sehool, fcr 
you've got me there. I never went further than the 
church steps, but there was tip-top mueic inside, and | 
took the whole of it down,—didn’t go in, for I had on 
shabby clothes; and you know, ma'am, a fellow like me 
don’t feel anyway comfortable sitting by the side of folk 
that are all dressed up in good clothes. I could never ge! 
money enough to buy me any nice clothes.” 

“TI see you've told me the truth,” said Mrs. Milliken, 
“and I'm always on the side of a boy who tells the trutb. 
Haven’t you any relations who could give you a new 
suit of clothes?” 

“That's ore thing I've got plenty of, ma’am,” replied 
Gursy, laughing, “but they’re poor relstions. I haven’) 
got a rich relation to my name, but I wouldn’t mind abou: 
that if I could only get work. With two feet and tw 
hands and a backbone, I cou'd earn my own living fas 
enongh if I could only find work. Bat the bother 1s thai 
there’s a great many to.ks in this world,—more folks than 
there is work, and if about half of ’em would move away, 
the other half would have some kind of a chance” 

“ Well, my little man, whether any of ’em move away 
or not, I rather guess you'll find work. What kind o! 
work do you like best?” 

“Steady work, ma'am,” replied Gussy, with a roguish 
twinkle of bis eye. 

“ Well, I can give you steady work for a month at least, 
maybe longer, but I don’t know how you'll likeit, Ive 
odds and ends, a little of everything. And then, too, 
you'll have to stay right here I don’t mean you can’t go 
out at all to p'ay, for ‘all work and no play makes Jack 
a dail boy,’ and you'll have to be within call most of the 
time; and I shail have to keep you here nights, though 
you can often run home awhile in the evening.” 

“I haven’t got much of a home, ma’am. My aunt 
thinks I ought to take care of myself; so the more ycu 
want me around, the better it'll be for me,” said Gussy 
And he and Mrs Milliken had a long taik, and Mrs 
Milliken told him how little she had of this world’s gocde, 
and that she had long supported herself by teacifing 
music, and had lately adopted a— Just then a little 
faint cry was heard from the next room, and Gussy opened 
his eyes. 

“ You know now what I’ve adopted,” said Mrs, Milli- 
ken,—‘‘ a baby; and it’s a pretty one, too,—just the hand- 
somest I've ever seen ; but nobody wanted it, and it was 
likely to have a hard time in this world, so I thought I'd 
take it and trust luck,—or rather, the Lord, for I knew 
that nobody loved babies more than he did. I must go in 
now and quiet the child, for she hasn’t had her nap hal! 
out yet.” 

While Mrs, Milliken was in the next room, Gussy 








Treddle sat, wondéring if Mrs, Milliken would put in 
among the “odds and ends” she had for him todo the 
taking care of a baby; and if she did, how he could manage 
to handle that baby eo as not to break it all in pieces ; for 
he had never touched a baby, and might break it the first 
thing. And if so dreadfal a thing should happen, what 
could he do? and he thought to himeelf that he'd ran and 
ran, and keep on running until he came to the jumping- 
cff place, and then he'd jamp cff and be seen no more by 
the Widow Milliken or her baby. While Guesy was 
thinking what he’d do in case he broke the baby, out it 
came io its new mother’s arms, laughing and trying to be 
sociable in a beautifal baby’s most beautiful way. As 
their eyes met, Guasy exclaimed, “Oh, oh!” and that 
wonderful baby rounded her mouth and answered. “Oh! 
ah! oo—oo.” And, from that instant, there was an 
understanding between them, so that Mrs. Milliken was 
glad that she sent away the careless nurse-girl who tipped 


the cab over the day before and frightened the baby 
almost to death. 


Guasy Treddls had never cared much for babies, He 
woulda’t have harmed one for the world, but he thought 
they took up too much room on the sidewalk, and had 
better be at home, Now, however, he was looking at a 
baby that seemed to him to have a right to the whole 
sidewalk, or to the middle of the road if it wanted it, 
Mrs. Milliken read his thoughts, but couldn’t help asking 
him what he thought of the child. 

“That baby is A No, 1,” replied Gussy, “and every- 
body ought toclesr the road when they see it coming, 
I think myself, ma’am, that it came straight from heaven 
to-day, all wrapped up in a rainbow, and that the angels, 
that folks say live up there, quarreled hard over that 
baby because they couldn’t settle which was to eome 
along with it,” 

“|’m glad you like my baby so well, ” exclaimed Mrs, 
Miliken ; “and you shall take it out in its cab this very 
afternoon, after you've split the kindlings, and brought up 
the coa), and done other little things about the house.” 

“ Ob, 00, ah, ee,” said the baby, as she smiled on Guasy, 
and patted Mrs, Milliken with her little fat hand. 

Gussy Treddle had found work, and bis proepect of 
“store clothes” was more than fair. For hours he flew 
sbout, serving Mrs. Milliken in various ways. And at 
three o’clock—just as Mrs. Milliken sat down by her 
piano to give one of her scholars a lesson—a little cab 
started down the sidewalk in front cf her house, moving 
«8 slowly and solemnly as if it were a part of a funeral 
procession ; for Gussy Treddle could not easily rid him- 
self of the fear that he mght break that baby. 

Gusey had not gone far before Thomas Green, who had 
failed in his ¢ffort to scare him with “the Widow Mill. 
ken’s big dog.” made his laugh heard far and near, as he 
called: “ Weil, little chap, so you’re tending baby,—are 
you? Girls’ work, I declare! Tending baby! You've 
taken the Widow Miiliken to be your mammy, and you're 
tied to your mammy’s apron-string! Tending baby! ha, 
ha, hal” 

“Come on, Tommy Green!” oa'led out another boy, 
we)l known as Sammy Shedd, “ and Jet’s shake up that baby 
a little.” And both boys rushed after the cab, and shook it 
till the baby ecreamed with fright. Bat all at onoe they 
were grabbed by a policeman, and found themselves walk- 
ing around to the police station. It was of no use for 
them to say they “ hada’t done anything,” for the police- 
man informed them that he wouldn’t “have euch young 
raacals around the streets, scaring babies, and bantering 
such a boy as Gussy Treddile for tending ‘em.” 

“You'll have a chance, my boys,” he said, “ to atey & 
few hours where you won’t have as good a time as if you 
were ‘tending baby’” 

The littie lady in the cab was quickly soothed when 
she found her tormentors were gone, and with her sociab 6 
“oh’s” and “ah'’s” and “oo’s” and “ee’s” entertained 
herself and Guasy until it was time for her to go home, 

“That baby’s in luck,” said David Brown, the police- 
man, whenever he met “little lady Milliken,” as he called 
ner, on the sidewalk. 

“And I am the fellow that’s ‘in luck,’” said Gussy 
Treddle, one day, when not only David Brown but 
Thomas Green and Sammy Shedd were standing by, 
“ Mrs. Miliken hasn’t given me my walking-ticket yet, 
and | don’t believe she means to; for I ‘ran the establish- 
ment pretty mach,’—so she says,—and it’s a fact that I de 
all sorte of things.” 

“ But,” added Gusey, drawing himself up, and looking 
as tall as he could, as he turned toward Thomas Green 
and Sammy Shedd,—“but my principal cecupation & 
‘tending baby. And I tell you what it is, Tom, it makes 
a fellow feel comfortable, all the way through, to go ite 
a respectable ehureh in good, store elothes,” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[Third Quarter, 1878.] 


. July 28.—Jesus at Nazareth 

August 4.—The Dranght of Fishes. 
,6, August 11.—The Centurion’s Faith 

. Anvgust 14.—The Widow of Nain 
August 25.—The Friend of Sinners 

. eptember 1.—Retaorn of the Seventy 

. Beptember 8.—The Good Samaritan 

. September 15.—Importunity in Prayer 
September 22,—Warning against Covetousness 
September 29.—Review. 


Luke 4: 16-30 
Lake 6:1-1 
:1-10 
t 11-17 
: 40-50 
: 17-24 
: 30.37 








LESSON 6, SUNDAY, AUGUST 11, 1878. 
Title: THE CENTURION'S FAITH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AccoRDING TO YOUR FAITH RE IT UNTO You.— 
Matt, 9: 2. 
Lesson Topie: Trusting Christ Fully 
1, Faith Needed, v. 1, 2. 
Outline : 2. Faith Evhibited, vy. 3-8. 
8. Faith Honored, vy. 9, 10 
HOME READINGS. 
Monday, August 5: Luke 7:1-10. Trusting Chriet fally. 
Tuesday, August 6: Matt. 17: 14-21. Faith needed. 
Wednesday, August 7: Mark 11: 1226, Faith enjoined. 
Thursday, August 8: Mark 10: 46-52. Faith exhibited. 
Friday, August 9: Matt. 15: 21-28. Faith commended 


Saturday, August 10: John 4: 4345. Faith honored. 
Sunday, August 11: Heb. 11: 32-40. Faith crowned. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 7: 1-10] 

1, Now when he had ended all his sayings in the audience of 
the people, he entered into Capernaum. 

2. And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick, and ready to die. 

3. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him the elders of 
the Jews, beseeching him that he would come and heal his servant. 

4, And when they came to Jesus, they besonght him instantly, 
saying, That he was worthy for whom he should do this: 

5. For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue 

6. Then Jesus went with them. And when he was now not far 
from the house, the centurion sent friends to him, saying unto 
him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest enter under my roof: 

7. Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
thee; but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 

8, For I also am a man set under authority, having under me 
soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 

9. When Jesus heard these things, he marvelied at him, and 
turned him about, and said uato the people that followed him, 
I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel 

10. And they that were sent, returning to the house, found 
the servant whole that had been sick. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 7: 2. Centurion.——Now when the centurion, and 
they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, 
and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God: Matt. 27: 54 Now when the 
centurion saw what was dona, he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was arighteous man. Luke 23: 47.——There was a certain 
man in Cesarea called Cornelius, a centurion of the band called 
the Italian band, a devout man. and one that feared God with 
all his house, which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to 
God always. Acts 10: 1,2——When the centurion heard that, 
he went and told the chief captain, saying, Take heed what thou 
doest; for this man is a Roman. Acts 22: 26——But the 
centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their purpose. 
Acts 27: 43. : 


Servaut who was dear unto him.——And Abraham 
said unto his eldest servant of his house, that ruled over all that 
he had, Gen, 24: 2——But Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, died, 
and she was buried beneath Beth-el under an oak; and the 
name of it was called Allon-bachuth. Gen. 35 : 8——And Joseph 
found grace in his sight, and he served him; and he made him 
overseer over his house, and all that he had he put into his hand. 
Gen, 39: 4.——He that delicately bringeth up his servant from 
a child shall have him become Ais son at the length. Prov, 29: 
21.——He called two of his household servants, and a devout 
soldier of them that waited on him continually. Acts 10: 7 —— 
Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal 
Col. 4: 1. 

Sick, and ready to die.——He had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she lay adying Luke 8 : 42,—— 
There was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum. 
When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judea into Galilee, 
he went unto him, and besought him that he would come down, 
and heal his son; for he was at the point of death. John 4: 
46, 47.——Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of 
Bethany. John 11: 1. 


¥.4. He was worthy.——And into whatsoever city or 





town ye enter, inquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye 
go thence. . . . And if the house be worthy, let your peace come 
upon it; but if it be not worthy, let your peace return to you. 
Matt. 10: 11, 13——He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. Matt. 10: 37, 
38.——But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor 
are given in marriags. Luke 20 : 35.——Thon hast a few names 
even in Sardis which have not defiled their garments; and they 
shall walk with me in white; for they are worthy. Rev. 3: 4. 
vV.5. He loveth our nation.——And Hiram king of 
Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon, for he had heard that they 
had anointed him king in the room of his father; for Hiram was 
ever a lover of David. 1 Kings 5: 1——Then Hiram the king 
of Tyre answered in writing, which he sent to Solomon, Because 
the Lord hath loved his people, he hath made thee king over them. 
2 Chron. 2: 11.——In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision; but faith, which worketh by love. 
Gal. 5: 6.——We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren. He that loveth not Ais brother 
abideth in death. 1 John 3: 14—-—Every one that loveth him 
that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him. 1 John 5: 1. 
Built us a synagogue. Because I have set my affaction 
to the house of my God, I have of mine own proper good, of gold 
and silver, which I have given to the house of my God, over and 
above all that I have prepared for the holy house, even three 
thousand talents of gold, of the gold of Ophir, and seven thou- 
sand talents of refined silver. 1 Chron. 29: 3,4.——Blessed be 
the Lord God of our fathers which hath put such a thing as this in 
the king’s heart, to beantify the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem. Ezra 7; 27,——My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue; but in deed and intruth. 1 John 3: 18. 


Vv. 6. Iam not worthy.——I am not worthy of the least 
of all the mercies, and of al] the truth, which thou hast showed 
unto thy servant. Gen. 32: 10-——A man’s pride shall bring 
him low: but honour shall uphold the humble in spirit. Prov. 
29: 28, He that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear. Matt. 3: 11.——Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man,O Lord. Luke 5: 8———Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. Luke 
15: 18, 19 ——God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble. Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he 
shall lift you up. James 4: 6, 10. 


Vv. 7 But say... shall be healed.—-I am the Lord 
that healeth thee. Ex. 15: 26.——I kill, andI make alive; I 
wound, and I[ heal. Deut. 32: 39——The Lord killeth, and 
maketh alive: he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 
1 Sam. 2: 6——He spake, and it was done; he commanded, and 
it stood fast. Psa, 33: 9.——He sent his word, and healed them, 
and delivered them from their destructions. Psa 107: 20.——With 
authority commandeth he even the unclean spirits, and they do 
obey him, Mark 1: 27. 

Vv. 9. Not in Israel.——He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 
his statutes and his judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealtso 
with any nation: and as for his judgments, they have not known 
them. Psa. 147: 19, 20——The multitude marvelled, saying, It 
was never so seen in Israel. Matt. 9: 33--—-O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt. Matt. 15: 28 —— 
What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of cir- 
cumcision? much every way: chiefly, because that unto them 
were committed the oracles of God. Rom. 3: 1, 2. 

v.10. Found the servant whole.——And his servant 
was healed in the selfsame hour. Matt. 8: 13——And her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour. Matt.15: 28, 
——Jesus said, If thou canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth. Mark 9: 23.——Jesus saith unto him, Go 
thy way ; thy son liveth. And the man believed the word that 
Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way. And as he 
was now going down, his servants met him, and told Aim, saying, 
Thy son liveth. Then inquired he of them the hour when he 
began to amend. And they said unto him, yesterday at the 
seventh hour the fever left him. So the father knew that t¢ was 
at the same hour, in the which Jesus said unto him, Thy son 
liveth; and himself believed, and his whole house. John 4: 
50-53. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ, 


Soon after the arrival of Jesus at Capernaum, after his 
rejection at Nazareth, the miraculous draught of fishes and 
the attendant éall of Peter, Andrew, James, and John 
occurred. Following the order given in Mark, rather than 
that given in Luke, the succeeding events may be stated 
thus: A demoniac was healed in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (Mark 1: 21 28; Luke 4: 31-37). Peter's 
wife’s mother and others were healed (Matt. 8: 14-17; 
Mark 1: 2934; Luxe 4: 3841). Jesus made his first 
preaching tour through Galilee (Matt. 4: 23-25; Mark 1: 
85-39; Luke 4: 42 44): in the course of which he heals a 
leper (Matt. 8: 24; Mark 1: 40-45: Luke 5: 12-16). 
Returning again to Capernaum, he there healed a paralytic 
(Matt.9: 2-8; Mark 2: 1-12; Luke 5: 17-26). Then fol- 
lowed the call of Matthew (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2: 13, 14; 
Luke 5: 27, 28). 

At this point it seems best to insert the narrative of our 





Saviour’s visit to Jerusalem to celebrate the second passover 


©f his more public ministry. Here occurred the healing at 
the Pool of Bethesda and the consequent discourse (John 5: 
1-47). On the way back to Galilee, his disciple: placked the 
ears of corn, thus calling forth an accusation from the Phari- 
sees, and a defense of the disciples from Jeens (Matt. 12: 1-8; 
Mark 2: 23-28; Luke 6: 1-5). Having re-entered Galilee, 
possibly having reached Capernaum, he healed the withered 
| hand of a man (Matt. 12: 9-14; Mark 3: 1-6; Luke 6: 6- 
| 11). Jesus next withdrew to the shores of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, where multitudes fiocked to him, and where he healed 
many and taught (Matt. 12: 15-21; Mark: 37-12). 
| The choosing of the twelve apostles next followed, five only 
having been chosen thus far (Matt. 10: 2-4; Mark 3;13-19; 
| Luke 6: 12-19), This choice was made near Capernaum, 
and it was followed immediately by the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. chapters 5,6 7;8:1: Luke 6: 20-49) Soon 
after this sermon, the events of the lesson now in hand 
occurred, s parallel record of which is found Matt 8: 5-13. 
The narrative itself locates the scene in Capernanum. 

Between this lesson and that immediately preceding it, an 
interval of some four months must be allowed. During 
these the Passover was held, and Jesus was continually busy. 
His journeys were about the lake; through Galilee, back to 
the lake; to Jerusalem; back to Capernaum; and then 
upon mountain or shore, a3 opportunity offsred or cccasion 
demanded. 

Tiberius Cesar was still emperor at Rome in these days; 
Herod Antipas was tetrarch of Galilee; and Pontius Pilate 
procurator of Judea. All of Palestine was under the mili- 
tary rule of Rome, and this centurion probably commanded 
& garrison stationed at Capernaum. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D D., LL.D. 

The last lesson closed with chapter 5: 11; the present 
opens with chapter 7:1. Nearly two chapters thus inter- 
vene between them. In these chapters are recorded three or 
four miracles, the conversation with the Pharisees on fasting, 
and the selecting of the apostles, all of which in Matthew 
follow the incident of the present lesson; and a brief sum- 
mary of the discourse on the mount, which in Matthew also 
precedes it. Both in Luke and Matthew the event of our 
lesson follows immediately on our Lord’s entrance into Caper- 
naum after his discourse on the mount, and is therefore 
undoubtedly given in its right place. Matthew, however 
interposes between the two the healing of the leper, which is 
given by Luke earlier (chapter 5: 12), but with such vague- 
ness of language, that he clearly makes no attempt rightly to 
place it. 

The present narrative is identical with that of Matthew 
8: 5-13; yet they differ in some striking, though unessen- 
tial features. Matthew makes the centurion come himself to 
Jesus and proffer his request personally; Luke records no 
personal visit of the centurion, and assigns the reason why 
he had shrunk from coming. In Luke the centurion sends a 
double deputation to the Lord: first, the Jewish elders to 
secure his healing services ; and when informed that his request 
is to be granted, some personal friends to deprecate the com- 
ing of so great a personage under his unworthy roof. The 
account of Luke, so much more detailed, has every appear- 
ance of being exact; and with this the brief and more gen- 
eral account of Matthew is éasily reconcilable. The one is 
a sort of synoptical resumé of the other. The minute narra- 
tive of Luke could easily be summed up in the briefer state- 
ment of Matthew: the brief statement of Matthew could not 
have been expanded into the special details of Luke. Mat- 
thew's purpose here, as in many cases, is not history. He 
summarizss the events, giving its essential but not its circum- 
stantial features. The familiar principle, ‘‘What one does 
through another he does virtually himself,” is here entirely 
applicable: 

Oa the contrary, as Luke is more full in the narrative, 
Matthew is more full in the lesson which it teaches. He 
follows our Lord’s admiring eulogy on the centurion’s faith 
with those weighty words in which he opens out a glimpse— 
and more than a glimpse—of the as yet little suspected 
change in the relations which Jew and Gentile are yet to 
sustain to the kiugdom of God. The single example of the 
centurion becomes to his prophetic vision representative of 
the spiritual acts and destiny of nations. 

PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) After he had completed all his sayings in the ears of 
the people, he entered into Capernaum. (2) And the ser- 
vant of a certain centurion was ill and about to die, 
one who was greatly esteemed by him. (3.) And hear- 
ing concerning Jesus, he sent to him elders of the Jews, 
entreating him that he would come and save bis ser- 
vant (4) And they, coming to Jeans, besonght him 
earnestly, saying, He is worthy that thou render to him this 
service; (5.) for he loveth our nation, and himself built for 
us our synagogues. (6.) And Jesus went along with them. 
But now when he was not far distant from the house, the 
centurion sent friends unto him saying, Lord, do not trouble 
thyself: for I am not worthy that thou enter under my roof. 
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(7.) For which reason neither did I deem myself worthy to 
come unto thee; but speak with a word, and my servant 
shall be healed. (8) For also I am a man stationed under 
authority, having under myself soldiers; and I ssy to this 
one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 
(9.) And Jesus, hearing this, wondered at him, and turning 
to the multitude that was following him, he said, Not even in 
Israel have I found so great faith! (10) And they that had 
been sent, returned back to the house, and found the servant 
sound and well. 


Verse 1.—All his scyings : especially, no doubt, the length- 
ened discourse of which Luke has given a synopsis, but | 
which Matthew records at length (chapters 5 to 7). This) 
discourse was uttered partially in the hearing of the large | 
multitudes that thronged around him, though addressed | 
more especially to the eircle of his disciples (Matt. 4: 25; | 
5:1). These, however, constituted a very large number. | 
The “ disciples” who heard it were by no means exclusively | 
the subsequent apostles, or even the seventy. The audience, 
no doubt, consisted of as many as his voice, from his com- 
manding position, could reach, With that discourse on the | 
mount, declaring the great fandamental principles on which 
the new kingdom was to be founded, we may compare, for 
extent and importance, the pregnant prophetic discourse 
to the narrower circle of his disciples on the Mount of Olives 
(Matt. 24: 25), and the, if possible, still diviner utterances 
(certainly marking an advanced stage of revelation) of 
Jobn 14 to 17. Let the student of the Gospels thoroughly 
ponder these three incomparably weighty discourses. They 
are pregnant with divinity. 

Verse 2—Centurion. A Roman officer, probably of the 
soldiery of Herod Antipas. He may have been a “ proselyte 
of the gate;” but there is no expression indicating this, such 
as “devout man,” or “ fearing God;’’ and the sharp antithe- 
sis in Matt. 8:11, 12, between the ‘sons of the kingdom” 
and the heathen, looks, perhaps, the other way. At any 
rate, he was kindly disposed toward the Jews, and by his 
liberality had won their gratitude and affection.—A servant ; 
that is, a bond-servant,a slave. He belonged to the cen- 
turion, but was in high esteem with him, probably for his 
excellence and fidelity—not, as some have conjectured, 
because he was his only one. The language clearly points 
to ® personal estimation — Was ill: literally, “was in bad 
condition,” “ in evil case.” Matthew informs us that he was 
“paralytic,” and ‘‘ grievously tormented,” which does not, 
however, necersarily imply severe, conscious pain, which is 
supposed to be incompatible with the paralytic state. Luke 
adds, that he was about to die,—past hope of recovery by 
ordinary means. 

Verse 3—Hearing concerning Jesus. The fame of the 
Lord's miracles had already spread widely (chapter 6: 17; 
Matt. 3: 24, 25). No wonder it had reached the centurion 
in Capernaum, though the degree of faith which he mani- 
fested may well be admired —He sent elders of the Jews. He 
felt unworthy to come himself (v. 7) to so august a person- 
age. He solicited, therefore, the intercession of Jesus’ own 
countrymen, who, he doubtlees supposed, would have more 
weight with the Lord. He did not know the divine com- 
passion. He selected “ elders,” not chiefs of the synagogue, 
but simply men of the people, venerable by age and charac- 
ter, and on whose friendly offices he could rely. At first, 
his humility simply led him to decline coming to the Lord 
in person; he did not as yet shrink from having him enter 
his house. He begged that he would come and save (literally, 
“save throughout,” completely and thoroughly save or heal) 
his servant. 


Verses 4, 5.—The messengers performed the cflice wil- 
lingly and zealously. They besought Jesus with eeal and 
earnestness to grant the request. How they had stood 
affected towards Jesus we are not told. Perhaps not openly 
his disciples, they yet, evidently, were favorably affected 
towards him. The centurion would certainly not have 
selected avowed unbelievers; he would rather have sought 
those of the opposite character—He is worthy that thou 
render him this service. Our Lord was a Jew, and could be 
appealed toon national grounds. The centurion loved the 
Jewish people. He was, perhaps, a man of special kindness 
of heart, cherished the good-will of those among whom he 
dwelt, and had himself—that is, at his own expense—built 
for them their synagogue.—Our synagogue ; Greek, the syna- 
gogue ; that is, the synagogue which we possess, and in which 
we worship, idiomatically expressed in English by ‘our 
syoagogue. The word synagogue is from the Greek, and 
denotes primarily a gathering or assembly, and then, by 
natural extension, a place of assembling. Synagogues had 
exis'ed among the Jews prebably for centuries (the date of 
their origin is uncertain), and were found in every large 
town where there was any considerable Jewish population 
The larger cities had several of them. The word sanhedrim 
is also @ corrupted Greek word, and denotes an official or 
representative body. Thus, while Palestine, and ali coun- 
tries inhabited by Jews, were filled with synagogues, the 
sanhedrim—the high council of the nation—was confined to 





Jerusalem. It may seem singular that Jewish exclusiveness 


and sanctity would allow a profane heathen to build their 
synagogue; but any stain of defilement was removed by the 
hallowing process of dedication, 

Verse 6.—Proceeded togo. Both the sender and the messen- 
gers exhibited that faith in him which would remove any 
ground of hesitation. He went all the more willingly, we 
may suppose, to one outside of the Jewish pale, to give this 
early and anticipatory proof of the destined universality of 
his gospel.— Not far distant. Some one had probably 
hastened with joyfal eagerness to relieve the impatient 
anxiety of the centurion, in regard to the dying boy, 
“ Jesus "—the message was—"is on his way; your servant 
will be healed.” — Sent friends, As the Lord drew 
near, the centurion realized more fully the greatness of the 
favor he was asking, and trembled at the thought of receiv- 
ing beneath his roof, and standing face to face with, a being, 
if not absolutely divine, yet invested with such extraordinary 
powers. We need not suppose the centurion to have had 
very definite conceptions of our Lord's character; yet he 
possessed an humble spirit, and doubtless the seeds had been 


implanted within him of a faith which would recognize and 


accept the Lord so soon as his true character should be 
revealed. The essence of faith often precedes its form. The 
principle may exist long before the development. Millions 
have died with real faith in Christ, who never knew in whom 
they believed till he was revealed to their unclothed vision. 
So the pious of early times; so infants; so, perhaps, many 
Gentiles. The centurion sent friends, for the same reason 
that he had not come before; his humility led him to shrink 
from a personal approach to the Great Teacher and Healer, 
while his faith assured him that he who could perform the 
miracle near by could perform it at a distance.—Lord: 
here, as often, simply a designation of respect, not an 
attributing of any divine qualities—Do not trouble thyself. 
He is evidently actuated by a two-fold consideration ; one 
is his sense of unworthiness to receive under his roof so great 
a guest; the other his unwillingness to give him needless 
trouble. 

Verse 7.—For which reason: namely, on account of my 
unworthiness.—lVeither did I deem myself worthy. Some 
commentators re‘er this to the sending of the sacred deputa- 
tion, namely, his friends. It seems to me much more natural 
to refer it to the first, the sending of the elders. The same 
sense of unworthiness, he says, which leads him now to 
deprecate the Lord's coming beneath his roof, led him at the 
outset to make his request through others. Probably in 
both cases his sense of Gentile origin mingles with that of 
personal unworthiness. His “loving” the Jewish nation, 
and building their synagogue, may indicate a conviction of 
the moral superiority of Judaism. He bad risen above the 


common Pagan pr+jadice which repaid the Jewish bigotry 


and abhorrence with answering contempt andbatred. He 
was Jewish in sympathy, and already a Christian in faith. 
—Speak with a word. He recognizes the true nature of 
Jesus’ power,—a power that was not dependent on forms or 
places; that required no magical rites and ceremonies; a 
power that could act at a distance as well as near at hand. 
in short, the only pure, absolute power that exists, the 
power of pure volition; the power that wi/led creation into 
being; tbat “spake, and it was done.” 


conceplion was as clear and fres from all tincture of super-— 


stition as his faith was strong. 

Verse 8.—The centurion employs a remarkable illustration, 
one drawn from himself and his own position. He was a 
man subordinated to authority, rendering obedience to a 
higher power, and yet he had soldiers under himself to whom 
his word was law. He had bat to utter his will to his sub- 
ordinates, and it is promptly executed. So diseases are 
subject to the mandate of Christ. At his bidding, sickness 
and health would go and come. The immediate application 
of the language 1s limited; but the principle involved was 
wider than the centurion probably realized. It involved 


The centurion’s | 


Let the student of the lesson here turn to Matt. 8:11, 12, 
and read the impressive and striking words in which 
the Lord, under the inspiration of this manifestation 
of faith, declares the altered relations in which the Jewish 
and heathen world are yet to stand to the kingdom of God. 

Verse 10 —/J ound the servant sound and well, While the 
Lord spoke, his healing power had been put forth, and to the 
surprise and joy of all, the servant was instantly and com- 
pletely restored. The centurion’s faith, so signaily mani- 
fested, and so signally rawarded, must have thus received 
fall confirmation; and we cannot doubt that he was a stead- 
fast disciple of the Lord. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

A certain centuricn’s servant, who was dear unto him (v. 2). 
A man bas a right to love a good servant. He ought to Jove 
him. A good servant is a treasure. Whoever has one ought 
to prize him, and be ready to retarn gratitude for faithful- 
ness. And it is to a man’s—or a woman’s—credit to have a 
good servant. A good servant is commonly an indication 
of a good master or mistress, Those persons whose servants 
are never dear to them are not persons who are likely to be 
dear to their servants. Good ruling secures good serving. 
If you see a mistress who is always the Christian lady, who 
has dignity, refinement, delicacy, considerateness, a kindly 
nature, and sound good cense, whether sbe is in the parlor, 
the dining-room, or the kitchen, you may look to see more 
or lees of those qualities reflected in her servant—the 
servant who is dear to her, and to whom she is dear. If 
there were more good mistresses. there would be more good 
servants in the world. And every servant ought to strive to 
so live and do as to be dear to the one whom he or she 
serves. 

When he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him (v. 3). He 
didn’t wait to see Jesus. He didn't stop to learn how it 
was possible for Jesus to do more than any one else for him. 
On the strength of what was said of the wonderfal goodness 
and power of Jesus, the centurion was ready to call on him 
for help in his emergency. What folly it would have been 
for him to bave hesitated to do this! How strange it is, 
that, when the story of Jesus is so well known to heavy- 
hearted and sin-cursed and sorrowing men and women on 
every side, so many are unwilling to even call on him for 
the help which they are told he stands ready to give to all 
who ask of him believingly! To hear of Jesus is # privi- 
lege. To call on Jesus when we have heard of him isa 
privilege andaduty. To hear of Jesus and not to call on 
him is a folly and a sin. 

They came to Jesus, ... saying, That he was worthy for 
whom he should do this (v. 4). A man finds, sooner or later, 
that it pays to have a good reputation. There may be times 
when it seems as if it made little difference whether others 
thought well or ill of him; but, again, there comes an hour 
when he finds that his reputation is all the world to him. 
He wants a favor from some one whom he does not kaow: 
his reputation with those who are known to that one settles 
the question of his success. He is wrong!y suspected: the 
quickly prcffered testimony of those who know aim through 
_and through relieves him of suspicion. He is in personal 
need: those who have come to count him worthy are ready 
to give to, or to do for, him without stint. It stands out at 
the last, if it does not at the first, that ‘a good name is 
_ rather to be chosen than great riches.” 
| For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue 

(vy. 5). A good reputation must have something to rest on, 
| The eurest way of getting it is to deserve it. If it is sought 
among godly patriots, it must be won through deeds of godly 
| patriotism. He who evidences his love for our country wins 
| the gratitude of every true lover of that country. How it 
warms our hearts toward a citizen of another country to 
| hear him speak approvingly of the country we love! And 


the Lord's control over all the agencies of nature; it made | if he loves our religion, and builds a church for it, we are 


the universe but an assemblage of miuisters to his omnipotence. | sure that there must be something good in him, whatever 


There was, perhaps, not a living Jew who would have made | may seem to be his lack of perfectness. Well is it if it can 


so unconditional a declaration of Christ's unlimited power ; 
not even those who had recently witnessed his equally 


marvellous control over the treasures of the deep. 
Verse 9— Wondered at him. The language may mean, | 


be said of all of us, by those who know us best, that we are 
lovers of this nation, and that we do our part toward sns- 
taining the public worship of God. 

The centurion sent, ... saying, 


.-. JZ am not worthy 


simply expressed his wonder, made the gestures and utter- (y.6). Those who knew him said “that he was worthy;” 


ances which would naturally imply wonder. But the 
probability is that he did wonder. The Lord’s divinity and 
humanity stand in inexplicable union. The omnipotent one 
was often weary, huogry. and without a lodging-place. 
The omniscient one was taken by surprise at this extraordi- 
nary revelation of faith in the centurion. At one moment 
he did not know what the centurion was going to say; at 


the next moment he sent a volition that could baffle death 


to the centurion’s home.— Wot even in Israel: where I had a 
much better right to expect it. It should have been among 
the chosen people, those to whom the Messiah had been 
eeprcially promised, that he would find the firat and 
fallest recognition of his character. 
reserved for the Gentile, for “ the stranger to the covenant of 


But the honor is | 


bat he said that he was not. He certainly was none the 
less worthy for his humble estimate of his merit. A man 
rarely knows himself so well as other people know him. 
Their estimate and his own of his true value do not com- 
monly agree. If he thinks he is a man of sterling worth, 
his neighbors are likely to have a different opinion. If he 
is painfully conscious of his many faults and failings, he 
| would, perhaps, be surprised to learn how little prominence 
his defects have in the minds of those whose good opinion he 
most values. And, above all, he who thinks himself worthy 
| of the fellowship and love of Christ, by that very fact 
proves himself unwortby. 

Say in a word, and my servant shall be healed (v. 7). It is 
| not for us to say how our Lord shall work an answer to our 


promise and the alien from the commonwealth of Israel.” | prayers; it is enough that we trust him todo it. He knows 
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what we want done. He knows how to bring it about. 
What if he has not come into oar house? What if we have 
not seen him face to face? What if our loved one is “sick, 
and ready to die,”"—past all seeming possibility of help? 
We bave heard of Jesus. Our call can reach him. All 
power is with him. If he will but say the word, our prayer 
is answered; our desire is attained. If we cannot trust 
our Lord thus implicitly, we have not the faith which he 
expects cf us, and which he loves to honor. 

IT also am a man under authority, having wnder me soldiers. 
. » » Jens said, ... Ihave not found so great faith; no, not 
én Israel (vy. 8,9). He who would know how to command 
must know how to obey. A soldier who is not under 
authority is good for nothing in authority. He who obeys 
well, and commands well, can trust well. He can trust to 
the power of those who are over him, and to the fidelity of 
those who are under him. Hence it was that Roman sol- 
diers were among the noblest specimens of faith-filled Chris- 
tian disciples; and that the figare of the true soldier is 
taken by divine inspiration as the type of the true Chris- 
tien. The Christian soldier must be under authority. He 
must be willing to obey orders, Even Jesus, “ though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered; and being made perfect, he became the author 
of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.” The Chris- 
tian soldier must have confidence in Him whom he obeys. 
If a soldier doubts his commander, he is of little worth as a 
soldier. He needs to believe that he who is over him knows 
the plan of his campaiga, and is carrying it out wisely, even 
while he exacts blind obedience of his subordinates. Chris- 
tian qualities are soldierly qualities. If you would have 
the commendation of Jesus, you must exercise the faith- 
filled obedience of the Roman centurion. 

They, . . . returning to the house, fownd the servant whole 
(v.10). Of course they did. That was what the centurion 
asked for. “ What man is there of you, whom, if his son 
ask bread, will he give him astone? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent? If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him?" Jesus loves to grant the very things 
we ask for, when we ask aright. He loves to have us come 
with large requests and larger faith; and he is glad to 
gratify every proper longing of our hearts. If we will not 
tire of praying and trusting, Jesus will not tire of hearing 
and giving. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

What are the two words Jesus spoke to his disciples which 
we learned in the last lesson? What did they forsake? 
Jesus spent his whole time going about doing good. The 
disciples were with him as he went from one place to another, 
preaching, teaching, and working miracles everywhere. 
The place that we learn about in this lesson is Capernaum, 
the same city where Peter lived before Jesus said to him, 
“Follow me.” Let some child point to it on the map, and 
others tell what they learned of Capernaum last week. 
Read the first verse of the lesson with the class. Explain 
audience, in the hearing of the people. 

Perhaps you have taught the primary class the Beautitudes, 
for early childhood is the time when they should be com- 
mitted to memory, and every child in the primary class 
ought to know them thoroughly; a few verses might be 
recited by such as you call on, or by divisions responsively 
orin concert. Then tell them those are the very words 
that Jesus had been saying on a mountain, while his twelve 
disciples were sitting close around him, and in hearing of 
his voice a great crowd of people; when he stopped these 
sayings he went into the city. What was its name? 

By this time, Jesus had cured so many sick and suffering 
people, that he was called the Great Physician. There 
was an officer at Capernaum who had a sick servant. 
He was called a centurion because he had charge of one 
handred Roman soldiers. Read the} second verse. Perhaps 
this servant was one who waited on him, and was kept in 
his house, near to him, was usefal and faithful; but he was 
sick of palsy, trembling, helpless, and suffering with dread- 
fal pain, and seemed about to die. 

Read the third verse. The centurion was not a Jew; he 
belonged to a heathen nation whose soldiers were ofven 
hated because the Emperor of Rome had placed them there 
to rale; he did not know that Jesus would be willing to do 
what he asked, for he felt that the Gentiles had not the right 
to claim all the blessings promised to Jews. He was a pray- 
ing soldier. 

The message was beseeching Jesus that he would come 
and heal his servant, The elders told Jesus who he was, 
for he was not only kind to his servant, but generous to the 
Jews whom he governed; read verses 4, 5. 

Jesus went with the elders; and on the way, as they were 
near the house, there came another message, which shows 
that he was an humble soldier. He said, “ Lord, I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof. I am not 
worthy to come to thee; but say in a word, and my servant 








shall be healed.” The elders had said he was worthy; 
what did they tell Jesus he built for them? What is a 
synagogue? He felt that he did not deserve to trouble 
Jesus, and yet it seemed to him so easy for the one he 
called Lord to do what he asked. 

He was a believing soldier; he had faith in the power of 
Jesus, for he said (verse 7), ‘Say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed.” He knew what it meant to obey, for he 
said, I am ander authority; he knew how to obey orders as 
every good soldier must, and there were higher officers whom 
he was under; he knew how to havea word obeyed, for 
when he said to one soldier “ Go,”"—he went ; and to another 
“Come ’—he came; to his servant he said, “ Do this,’—and it 
was done. 80 he believed Jesus might say to the dreadful 
disease, Go, and it would leave the dear sick servant. Jesus 
had not found such faith before. The soldier did not ask 
for medicine or advice, or eyen the touch of his kind hand 
not even a sight of his face, nor that he should so much as 
look at the dying man; not to be troubled with one step 
more, but to say the word and heal the disease. Even 
Jesus marveled; he wondered, and turned to the people 
following him, and said, “I have not found so great faith ; 
no, not in Israel.” One of the disciples, Matthew, who 
writes this same story, and we think heard the very words 
of Jesus, tells that he said to the centurion, who must 
have come himself after he sent the messages, “Go 
thy way, and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee,” 
It was done; that very hour the servant was cured; the 
messengers, when they went back, found the servant strong 
and well, 

Was not the centurion a hoppy soldier? His prayer was 
heard and answered, though he did not think himself 
worthy ; yet Jesus Christ wondered at his faith. 

How did the people of Nazareth receive Christ? They 
knew him well, heard his teaching in their own synagogue; 
yet how did they treat him? But this Roman soldier 
believed so truly that even Jesus marveled. Though Jesus 
was God, yet he was also a man witha nature like ours; 
he wondered as we do at anything strange; he was often 
hungry and tired, he ate, and drank and slept, and shed 
tears. One other time he wondered: when he went to his 
own country he marveled at their unbelief. Was it not 
just as strange that his own people would not believe as 
that this Roman soldier believed in the power of one word? 

See how much he was blest—just as much as he had 
believed. Matthew says that Jesus said to him, “ As thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” Just so Jesus 
often answered those who asked some mercy and believed 
he could give it. A poor woman once begged him to help 
her daughter, and cried so after him that the disciples 
begged him to send her away. She would not stop asking, 
but called him Lord, and worshiped him ; and though Jesus 
himeelf seemed to speak harshly to her, yet she answered 
and called him Lord, and he eaid at last, “ O woman, great 
is thy faith ! be it unto thee even as thon wilt.” 

One day two blind men followed him, and begged him to 
pity their blindness and open their eyes. He said, “ Do you 
believe Iam able to do this?” They answered, “ Yes, 
Lord;” and then he said to them our golden text, and 
their eyes were opened, and they could see his face looking 
on them in mercy and love. All these were miracles, works 
of wonder which none but God: could do. What can we 
lean from the story of the centurion ? 

He prayed to Jesus for help. 

Is there any other who can’ restore life or save from 
disease? Physicians may try and sometimes help to do it; 
but none but Jesus ever lived who could save by a word. 

The centurion was Awmble, lowly, in his own eyes, but 
brave and worthy in the eyes of others, and approved by 
Jesus Christ. 

He was kind and mercifal; though his hands held the 
sword he had a tender heart, We do not know his name, 
but we are sure he knew how to govern and how to obey ; and, 
better than all else, he knew how to believe in Christ. 
What do we learn of Jesus in this lesson ? 

He went where he was asked to go. 

He heard and answered prayer. 

He will hear prayer now. 

He cured the sickne:s of the body, which must die some 
time; and he will cure the sin-sickness of the soul for all who 
ask, believing in his name. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The centurion’s sending the elders of the Jews, beseeching 
him to come and heal his slave, may seem to some inconsis- 
tent with the position Jesus held with re‘erence to both the 
Roman power and the Jews of high and respectable position 
The Romans cared liitle for him, and the Jews despised him. 
Only the common people, as a rule, heard him gladly. 

Yet in all ages people in high position have, on the sly, 
consulted those whc m they thought gifted with strange wis- 
dom or superna'ural power. It is true that Jesus here recog- 
nisea the centurion’s actions and words as evincing true 





faith ; and it would not be right to class him with those who 
“seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wis- 
ards that peep and mutter;” but the same recognition of 
faith was not made with reepect to the elders of the Jews. 
From Saul,who sought the witch of Endor, down to our own 
times, it has been no strange thing for the lofty to seek to 
the miserable outcasts for help or knowledze in emergencies. 
Asif filth, or dirt, or strange behavior, or avy display of 
joggling nonsense could add to the general instructions of 
reason, common sense, and the word of Gcd ! 

The elders of the Jews, in another place, pretended to 
believe that Jesus cast out devils through devilish power. 
So his evidences of supernatural power, cf some sort, no mat- 
ter what, would have been enongh to permit them to comply 
with the centurion's request, without compromising their 
own sense of dignity. 


Nowadays belief in the agency of bad spirits in produc- 
ing diseace is very prevalent in the East; and people of the 
highest rank, almost, are accustomed to apply to those hay- 
ing magic powers, for supernatural help. The writer has 
repeated!y seen an old impostor sent for by people of exalted 
rank, with a carriage and eecort to take him where needed. 
Those who empleyed the wretch had no very profound 
respect for the man as a man: they would not receive him 
socially ; but they would be as careful to show him every 
attention,when they needed him, as they would to the sultan 
himself; and as fearful of offending him as of stirring up a 
poisonous snake. Yet this old wretch had a very high stand- 
ing as a Maslim: his religion and religious character were 
all right. 

It is quite natural, therefore, to suppose that the elders of 
the Jews would be very ready to go to Jesus at the centa- 
rion’s request, as his intercessors, by the very reason of the 
popular superstition, and that whether they believed in Jesus, 
or believed in the superstitions of their day (which they 
probably did), or believed in neither. 

The centurion’s argument in verse 8, “ For I also am a 
man under authority,” etc, appears to be like several cases 
in the Talmud, where sickness is supposed to be caused by the 
presence of a bad spirit, whom Jeeus cculd order off whither 
he chose, just as the centurion could order about his soldiers 
or his house-servant. Especially was a deaf and dumb man, 
as well as a man afflicted with a disease incurable by ordi- 
nary means, or a disease of unknown cause and remedy, 
supposed by the Talmud writers to be poseeesed of an 
unclean or bad spirit. It is related that two dumb persons 
whom a rabbi found sitting daily in the rynagogue school, 
moving their head and lips as if they understood what was 
spoken, were cured by his prayers, so that the bad spirit 
departed from them. Then it was found that they knew the 
whole Talmud. 

Men who by their prayers could remove diseases and avert 
calamities, as says Rabbi Chanina ben Dosa, with Nicodemus 
and others, were named miracle-workers. 

The belief in the direct agency of bad epirits as the cause 
of physical evils, is getting somewhat weakened of late. It 
is common among the silk-growers of Syria to raise a white 
flag, usually a little dirty rag or two on a slender pole, over 
the cane booths or buts in which the silk-worms are feeding 
and spinning. This is mainly to avert the evil eye. Baton 
inquiring of some of the more enlightened, they admitted 
that they did it in order to avoid collision with popular 
prejudice. Some, however, strict Protestant Christians, 
laughed at the custom, but said that they did not consider it 
right to have the flags elevated over euch booths on their 
land. They thought they ought to resist euch superstition. 
The evil eye, ‘the eye” as the natives call it, is suppposed 
to be a very destructive thing, and it is greatly dreaded. 
General Cesnola’s workmen always wore a large glas bead 
behind, on their waistband, to ward it off. Many a mother 
will cover up her child's face from the pleasant or admiring 
look of an American or European, leet the evil eye should 
blight it. 

If the site of Capernaum were certainly identified as 
Tell Hum, the ruins of the very synagogue built by this 
centurion at his own expense (for such is the implication 
from the Greek) may be yet visible. Many travelers claim 
that they are visible, on the surface of the ground. But 
Tell Hum is by no means generally accepted as the site of 
Capernaum ; and the ruins need more study, and perhaps 
some digging, before any certainty can be arrived at. 
According to Dr. Thomson (The Land and the Book, Vol. I. 
p. 540), the ruins of the supposed synagogue have become 
lees exposed within the time of his own observation. Every- 
thing in the shape of an ancient structure sinks into the 
soil gradually, or gets buried by accumu’ations, 

The chief rival of Tell Hum as the site of Capernaum is 
Khan Minyeh; but the arguments are not perfectly convince- 
ing in favor of either site. The philological deduction of the 
name Tell Hum from Capernaum, as stated by Dr. Thomson, 
is sound enough. The word “Tell” has been used from the 
time of Joshua, at least, to denote a heap or ruia. He left 
Aia tell, as the Hebrew text has it. Capernaum, or as we 
have it in other laogaages which strive to imitate the Ara- 
maean more closely, Capharnaum, Capharnahum, Oapharna- 
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chum, would seem to mean Village of Mercy. Dropping the 
“ Kefr.” or “ Caper,” or “Caphar,” which means village, any 
Hebraict will see how the Nahum would come into Hum, 
the letter A being Aheth or cheth in both cases. 

Whea the conturion says: Trouble not thyself,” it is 
almost matter of instinct for the classical reader to think of 
the condition of slaves as pictured by the Greek and Roman 
writers, and see why the centurion shcu!d not wish the Lord 
to consider that he wished him to take much trouble about a 
thing of so little regard. It seems as if even Plato and 
Cicero had no feeling or idea that a slave could bea think- 
ing human being, except as an object that could feel punish- 
ment. In the eyes of the philosophers, of the law, or of 
the corqueror, the slave was an object among the basest. 
But the power of the human heart, independent of law, 
asserted iteelf, as always; and slaves would form such ties as 
the circamstances would warrant. The slave, doubtless, had 
much more than a money value to the centurion, though 
the Greek words rendered “ dear unto him " might bear that 
meanirg. Slaves have been instructors, interpreters, arti- 
sans—in short, have filled almost every position of impor- 
tance in the housshold or the state. Nor has the same mix- 
ture of esteem and tyranny been wanting in masters or 
rulers over those who were not technically slaves. As late 
as nearly our own times we hear of a king employing a 
man of skill to execute some marvelous work, and then 
putting him to death or depriving him of his eyes lest he 
should duplicate it. 





BLACKBOARD. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TRvstinc Cuxist Futty.—In the times of the temper- 
ance reform of about forty years ago, an honest New England 
miller had his mind awakened to the sin of liquor-selling. 
He and his partner had a grocery connected with their 
mill, where, according to the customs of the times, it was 
considered a necessary part of the business to sell liquor. 
The older portion of our readers, indeed, will remember 
when the words “ grocery” and ram-hole” were nearly 
synonymous. The miller hada talk with his partner on 
the subject, and declared how his mind was awakened, and 
that he did not feel that he could continue longer to sell 
liquor. He must do what he could to lessen that flood of 
sin, shame, suffering, and death. His partner thought other- 
wise. He could not see the sense of giving up the liquor- 
selling. It was profitable in itself, it kept their customers 
from going elsewhere for other articles, and, moreover, if 
they did not sell liquor, some one else would. There was a 
demand for the article, and the supply would be furnished. 





Well, the muller could not help that. He must do right. 
If Christ was on one side, he must go with him. The 
partner said the business would be ruined: outstanding 
notes could not be paid: they could not live. Bat the 
miller trusted Christ for all. He could keep alive, or, if that 
were not best, he could save him in poverty or death. And 
he did trust Christ; and the partners separated. But Christ 
honored that man’s trust in this life. The high stand he 
had taken raised him in the community; and even those 
whose looser ideas he had offended, respected and trusted 
him the more. His business never ceased to thrive. He 
lived an honored life; and his memory is still honored. 
His partner's business throve also, at least as to money. 
But his shop was the haunt of the viler, and seldom lacked 
adranken loafer lounging about. One or two violent 
deaths of drunkards occurred near his premises. He lived 
in @ way that commanded the outward respect of his 
neighbors, but was far from being as highly honored as his 
neighbor. He professed to trust in Christ; but, if built on 
the right foundation, the structure he reared was to all 
appearance little more than stubble. 


Farta Nexpzep.—A New York pastor was urging a mer- 
chant friend to pocket a certain loss when he saw that cer- 
tain merchandise had depreciated on his hands, and not to wy 
to sell it under any concealment or misrepresentation, but to 
honestly inform the proposed buyer of the whole state of 
the market. The merchant could not see that that was his 
duty : his chief duty was self preservation. He needed the 
capital to keep himself even with the world, and perhaps to 
pay his debts. “No,” said the pastor, “you need faith in 
Christ. If it is necessary for you to be sustained for his 
cause, he will not dishonor your honesty. The general 
promise to the disciples is to be taken care of in this life; 
and youshould not distrust Christ for fear that your case 
may be one of the exceptions,” 


“T can't follow Christ because I need faith.”—'t Yes, you 
do need faith, but not exactly in the way you think: just 
go ahead and do what is right about it: act as if there were 
something in the promises in the gospel.”—‘ Well, I wish I 
had faith like you.”—‘‘ Ob, you think it is some mysterious 
thing I have? Well, I'll admit that I feel strenger as I 
go on; but things of the Spirit I leave to the Spirit. All I 
know of my own work is that I think I'll just go ahead 
and do. Things are dark enough often forme; but my com- 
mon sense tells me not togive in. You can never know 
what faith is till you try it: that is, you know, bat you 
don’t know it as your own.” 

Farts Exursitev.—“ Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works.” 
“Faith without works is dead.” Illustrations of this 
point are to be found everywhere. All Christian 
life and example cover this point. The eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews tells the story. Faith cannot exist 
without more or less exhibition, though not always to the 
eyes of the world, or even very publicly. In many things 
the faith must necessarily be known only to ourselves and 
God ; and in many matters this is just the kind of faith we 
are called upon to exhibit. 

An excellent minister of the gospel found his sources of 
support nearly cat off. He saw no way to turn without 
leaving the ministry. But he felt called to preach and 
make known the gospel more than ever, and so he did. He 
said that his faith was probably only being tried in jast that 
way, and he would keep his faith tothe end. It would be time 
enough to quit the ministry when bodily disability or death 
should show that the Lord called him to stop. And he 
kept on. For several years he labored, not knowing how 
he was to get bread a week ahead. But his bread and rai- 
ment came, till, in a good old age, he was euddenly called 
from the field in fall activity to be arrayed for heaven, 
and fed at its feast. 

Fartx Hoyorep.—Samuel Kirkland, missionary to the 
Indians in Central New York, labored incessantly, endured 
all manner of ha-dehip, was instant in season and out of 
reason, to lay the foundation for some permanent source of 
bleesing, and aid in the advancement of the Redeemeer’s 
kingdom. He died honored by the Indians ahd the whites : 
the land he gave and the institution he founded have been 
prospered with a double harvest of means and men, favored 
by the smiles of the God of wisdom, to whom he dedicated 
his efforts. Hamilton College stanis as his lasting moau- 
ment, or better, as a fruitful tree whose boughs run over its 
wall. It has trained men to spread the knowledge of God 
andthe Redeemer’s kingdom at bome and in every land; and 
still it ie in the dew of its youth. Missionary Kirkland 
sleeps in the college cemetery with Skenandoah, the old 
chief, one of the fruits of his ministry among the savages, 
who wished to be buried with his Christian teacher, that 
he might riee with him at the last day. 

Jobn Eliot, the Massachusetts missionary to the Indians, 
gave up, to all appearance, a position of honor, the prospect 
of wealth, and a home among the civilized, in order to bury 
himself among the savages, learn a language that must soon 
die away, preach toatribe that must soon disappear, do 





his work unknown, and be forgotten by the world. But 
how contrary to his expectations bas been Ged's manner of 
honoricg hia faith! John Eviot’s fame and honor are 
widely spread ; his family name is perpetuated by a multi- 
tude; and his Bible is the chief monument of the tongue into 
which it was translated. What a testimony to the way in 
which Christ honors the faith of his servants! 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 7: 1. Capernaum. The exact site of Capernaum 
has long been one of the vexed questions of the topography 
of Palestine, but the researches ot the P»lestine Exploration 
Society have identified it with the modern village of Tell- 
Ham, where their excavations have disinterred the remains 
of an ancient building of the Roman period, which is supposed 
to have been the synag~gue of the city, possibly, therefore, the 
very synagogue built by the believing centurion —Plumptre, 


V. 2. Centurion. A Roman military cfficer, in command 
of a hundred foot soldiers: whence his name. The centu- 
rions were usually men promoted from the ranks for merit.— 
Iilus. Com. 


/ 

Servant, who was dear unto him, ... sick. Palsy, or epilepry, 
Maithew 8: 6. The paley is a paralysis of the whole system, 
or of one side, or of the trunk and limbs, or a cramp or con- 
traction and suffering of the parts. Varicus diseares of this 
nature are inc/uded under this term in the New Testament. 
It is known at the East as a very fearfal and fatal disease, 
| eames suddenly alter the most racking paine.— 

‘acobus. 


V.3. He sent unto him. Matthew has it that he came to 
Christ. From comparing the two accounts we find that he 
sent first, and came after wards.—Jaco us. 


Elders. Ralers of the synagogue. They were originally 
selected from the aged men, and represented the laity ; hence 
sometimes called “elders of the people” Dent. 19:12, 
Josh, 24:1; Ezra 6:7; Luke 22:52; Acts 22: 5— Warren. 


Beseeching. We must come as suppliants, needy and 
anxious.—Jacobus. 


V.5. For he loveth our nation. The meed of praise 
bestowed upon this centurion was enhanced from the fact 
that the Roman officials were distinguished jor their tyranny 
— oppression, rather than for their love to the Jews.— 

wen. 


Hath built us a synagogue. It was no unusual thing for 
one man to build a synagogue at his own expense. If, asin 
this case, a Gentile built the sacred edifice, the Jews had no 
scruples in recerving the gift, even if he did not become a 

roselyte, as some suppose this centurion to have been. They 
fel tnat the holness cf the place consisted, not so much in 
the building. as in its being set apart and dedicated to holy 
uses.— F eeman. 


V. 6. Centurion sent friends. This second sending is 
related by Luke alone, whore account supplements that of 
Matthew without being in conflict with it.— Lange. 


Iam not . This was an expres ion of great humility. 
It refers, dcubiless, to the view ot his person: unworthiness, 
and not merely to the fact that he was a Gentile. It wae 
the exprevion of a humble spirit; a conviction of the great 
dignity and power of the Saviour, and a belief that be was 
so uc like him taat he was not fit that the Son of God sheuld 
come into his dwelling. — Barnes. 


Iam not worthy. If thou desire the love of God and man, 
be humb:e; for tne proud heart, as it loves none bat itee:f, 
89 it ia beloved of none bat itself. The voice of bumili'y w 
God’s magic, and the silence of humility is God’s rhetoric. 
Hamili'y enforces where neither virtue nor streng:h can 
prevail, nor rezson.— Quarles, 


V.7 Wherefore. In consequence of his sense of unwor- 
thiners as expreesed in verse 6. But sy in a werd. Give 
thy fiat at a word, or by word of mouth.— Bloom field. 


Word is here opposed to the ac'ual presence cf Jesus, 
which to a person of his faith would have been deemed 
necessary to the performance of the cure.— Owen. 


_Very much to his honor was his humility, and most of all 
his vigorous faith, even though this was not free from heathen 
superstition. — Lange. 


V. 8. Iam a man set under authority, e'c. If men obey 
me, who am an inferior officer, subject wo another, how much 
mre shail disease me you,—the original source of power— 
having control over all things.— Barnes. 


Go, and he His view of Christ's relation to the 
spiritual kingdom is as original as it)s grend The Lord 
appears to him here as the true (# ar and Imperator 


[Empercr] the highest over the hierarcay, not of earth but 
of heaven.— Trench. 


V. 9. He marvelled. At the centurion’s faith and humil- 
ity. The people. A promiecaous multitude were following 
him to the centurion’s houre, eome to receive a confirmation 
of their faith from his words and deeds; others, doubtless, 
from motives of mere curiosity.— Owen, 


I have not found so great faith. It was a remarkable 
instance of one not a Jew, showing the strongest coafidence 
in Christ’s ability. It was more sigoal and iliustrious than 
any instance among the nominal Israel. His faith was 
probabiy of a saving nature. ‘This is the first case of con- 
version on record among the Gentules.— Burnes. 


Whenever there is humili/y. there is the co: c»mitant grace 
of faith. As @ tree send it branches upwards ia proportion 
as it etrikes its roots dowowards, so in yropor ion as a man 
is deep in humility, is he “s rong in faith, giving glcry to 
God.” — Maced» ff. 

V.10. Whole. Healthy, well. This cure was the effect 
of the faith, prayer, and humiity of the centurion; 


which the alm: energy of Jesus was conveyed to 
sick man Chokes vad ad 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


ny 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
South Carolina, state, at Greenville.............- August 21, 22 
Georgia, state, at La Grange......-......--..-.---.-- Aug, 23-25 
Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario_...-....... Oct. 9, 10 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury.................... Oct. 9, 10 


Kansas, state, at Topeka... 200 ewan nnn nnn see ---- Oct. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton.........+.<.0---+-----Nov. 12-14 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Encampment at Loveland, Ohio..................... July 18-31 
Arsembly at Lakeside, near Sandusky, Ohio.........July 23-31 
Cougress at Denville, N. J... ccccccccncccncccccace July 24-31 
Atsembly at Lake View, Cazenovia, N. Y.....-.-July 30-Ang. 8 
Meetings at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y.............. Angust 3-23 
Parliament at Thousand Island Park, N, Y......... Angust 13-22 


Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, lowa.._. August 14-26 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. u., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms, 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Leeson Study every Friday at 4 r. m., in 
the Y. M. 0, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 rp. mu, in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3r.m. Led by the Rey. R. R 
Meredith. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7,80 pr. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4P, M., 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m., in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2p. m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M.C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M, E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M. 0, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
$45 ». w.,in the Y. M. 0, A. Hall, 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 rp. m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Columbus, ©., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 r. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr, A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N. 8.. Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 rp. m., in the Class-room Y: M, C. A. Hall. 

Halifax, N.&., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8 r. u., in Gerrish Hall, Conducted by the Rev. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. OC. A. Rooms, 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr, ©. P, Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
62. m., in the Y. M, 0. A. Rooms, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
Pp. m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. G A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 


the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. 0. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o'clock Pp; m. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes, 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon. 
day, at 6 r. m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 








CHAUTAUQUA. 
BY JAMES TOWN, 


Many Sunday-school workers are juet now looking 
towards Chautauqua, and making their plans with refer- 
ence to its opportunities They will be glad to know 
that all things are ready, except some local arrangements 
which are completed on the very verge of the great 
gatherings. The lake never was more beautiful, and 
facilities for steamboat transportation and for please 
sailing never were so good. The two steamers of greatest 
capacity, the Jamestown and the Mayville, are now under 
a united control, thus securing a far more satisfactory 
time-table than has hitherto been had. 

Attention had better be turned toward the fact that the 





“Crosscut Railroad,” extending from Brocton on the Lake 
Shore Road to Corry on the Philadelphia and Erie and the 
Atlantic and Great Western roads, has not been in opera- 
tion for a month past, By this road passengers from 
Baffaio have been accustomed to reach Mayville, there 
taking steamers for Fair Point. It is confidently expected 
that travel will be resumed upon this line within a few 
days. Travelers from the north will, however, do well to 
remember the present suspension, and to ask questions 
accordingly. If the suspension should continue, two 
other ways are open to persons coming from Buffalo. 
They can take the Lake Shore [oad to Westfield, and 
thence reach Mayville by stage; or they can take the 
Baffslo and South-western Railroad to Jamestown, there 
taking boats for the Assembiy grounds, By either of 
these ways comparatively little time will be lost. Passen- 
ges from the west on the Atlantic and Great Western 
Road can take steamboats at “ Chautanqua Lake Station,” 
formerly “ Lake View Station.” A very short walk, or a 
ride in the “’bus,” brings them from the station to the 
pier where they catch the boats. If preferable, they can 
take a meal, or lodge, at either of the very excellent hotels 
located here. Persons from the East, on this railroad, can 
stop at Jamestown, where a five-cent “'bus” conveys 
them to the steamboat landing, or where at the James- 
town House or the Weeks House they can eat, or lodge, 
if in no haste. Or these passengers can go on to “Chau- 
tauqua Lake Station,” three miles west of Jamestown, 
and there take steamboats, or lodge. 

At Point Chautauqua, the Baptist ground opposite 
Fair Point, public meetings are to commence Jaly 23, and 
to close August 1. A strong programme has been arranged, 
covering topics of denominational and general interest, 
and of religious, literary, and musical character. Many 
of the leading clergymen and laymen among the Baptists 
will be present and participate in these exercises, Accom- 
modations for this meeting will not be in so complete a 
state of readiness as was hoped. But the mammoth hotel 
will have its culinary department fully equipped, and a large 
share of its rooms in condition for use. If these be unfin- 
ished, they at least will. be neat and new andclean. In 
these facts no emall comfort will be found. 

The Hartson Tabernacle is a gigantic affair. Its frame- 
work is almost wholly in place, and the work of enclosing 
is well advanced. It will afford sufficient shelter for the 
meetings of this season, and in fair weather the great 
natural auditorium in the adjoining grove will be equally 
good, if not preferable. Several large cottages have been 
recently erected at this point, which with the numerous 
smaller ones, the old hotel, and tents, will make abundant 
shelter for all comers. The managers are in no wise 
despondent, but they would have been glad could their 
improvements have been more fully carried out. 

At Fair Point all is activity, The workmen are con- 
centrating every energy upon the Children’s Temple, 
which will be ready for the Assembly on August 3, and 
which will prove a most servicable addition to the work- 
ing equipment of the place, The old Auditorium and the 
Pavilion will be as last year, but the former section tent 
work will be carried on in separate portions of the Temple. 
A large number of new cottages have been built during 
the spring. One of these surpasses in beauty any struc- 
ture yet erected on the grounds, Another, on a combina- 
tion principle, gives more room than any hitherto 
attempted here. Several new stores have been added. 
The Palace Hotel has been enlarged and made more 
permanent in its appointments. Drainage, grading, and 
beautifying cf the grounds, have received a full share 
of attention. Various improvements in local manage- 
ment will be introduced also. 

When to these considerations the excellent programme 
for the Assembly at Fair Point is considered, one need not 
be a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, to forecast a 
triumphal success for the present season. 

For informatijon, etc., at Fair Point, address Mr. A. K. 
Warren, Mayville, Chautauqua County, New York. On 
affairs at Chautanqua Point, address the Rev. John H. 
Miller, aleo of Mayville. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SPAIN. 

The results looked, prayed, and worked for, durirg the 

last ten years, seem suddenly to have come upon Spain. 


Signor Empeytaz hae been very successful at Barcelona. 
Mr, Fiedner ia still successfully at work at Madrid. Mr, 





appeals to the imagination. Moody and Sankey hymns, 
and others of the same character, are admirably suited for 
use in Spain. The International leaflets in Spanish, 
printed in Mexico, have been received, and will probably 
be turned to account there. 

BRAZIL. 


Mrs, Lane writes from Campinas, asking the assistance 
of the Association in an important matter. She says: 
“Among the pupils who board in our college, there are 
as many as twenty boys, from seven to thirteen 
years of age. Many of their parents forbid their going to 
our church. But there is no escape from the regulation 
of the school, which demands an hour’s study of the Bible 
on Sunday mornings. Mies Henderson, one of the ladies 
connected with the mission, has a good many scholars in 
the morning, but being very desirous of having more 
opportunity for impressing religious truths, and appreci- 
ating the importance of throwing some home influences 
around them, she has brought them to her room, on Sun- 
day evenings, for one or two hours. They sing, recite 
hymns and passages of Scripture, which they have 
learned; and in addition she seeks to draw them out in 
conversation, so as to get at their own opinions, and thus 
counteract the errors in which Rome knows so weil how 
to ateep even her infants, Seed is thus being sown, which 
will bring forth fruit hereafter. A few Scripture cards 
given by a friend, and offered to the boys as prizes, were 
siezed with avidity, and the supply soon exhausted.” She 
asks for more cards, and papers, to carry on this good 
work, and also to assist in carrying on the work of the 
other Sunday-schools under the same management. 

MORAVIA, 


The Rev. Mr. Nespor writes from Nusslau, near See- 
lowitz: “ My present parish contains about twelve hun- 
dred, scattered over twenty different places, in the midst 
of a bigoted, hostile Roman Catholic population. The 
most distant of these places, Reichmansdorf, contains two 
hundred Protestants. For several years I have longed to 
do justice to the little ones here, and at last succeeded in 
gaining the assistance of a young lady, educated at the 
Deaconesees Institute in Kaiserswerth. Her most success- 
ful labors have just terminated, for want of means to con- 
tinue the work. She had a Sunday-school of forty-five 
scholars. In Nusslau, under my own direction, I have a 
Sunday-school with nine teachers and one hundred and 
thirty scholars. Among these are aduits, earnest seekers 
for truth. We meet every Friday evening, and prepare 
together for the lesson of the following Sunday. Another 
Sunday-school is in the village of Lautechitz, where the 
church elder, Mr. D. Shitter, teaches twelve scholars. We 
have no books or papers, or other means of instruction, 
for these schools. 

BOHEMIA, 


From Vienna a friend of Sunday-schools writes : 
“With God’s blessing, at a Bohemian village I visited 
some weeks since, | was able to open another Sanday- 
school, of which there are now about ten in that country. 
But most of them are [inadequately supplied with 
working appliances, so that in some places where a Sun- 
day-echool was hegun, forms and chairs were entirely 
absent. As for a map of the Holy Land, children have 
never heard of such a piace, much lees do they know where 
Jerusalem is. In spite of the difficulties in the way, the 
children receive their instruction gladly, and could you see 
their happy faces as they receive a tract or book, your 
hearts would catch the flame, and prayers would not be 
required to gain the sympathy of our brothers who are 
better off than we are.” 

GERMANY, 

Nuremberg has a large Sunday-school, numbering five 
hundred children. The school is, however, diviled: boys 
and girls are separated, and two services are heid for each 
division, There are thirty-two teachers in the girls’ 
schools, and not quite as many in the boys’. The director 
of this school is the honorable curate Lish. Forty-eight 
children were recently confirmed, who are under iastruc- 
tion in a particular class, taught by the vicar, Mr, Rain- 
del. It is desired to regularly educate them as Sunday- 
school teachers... Mr. John Carl Binder writes from Kron- 
stadt, thanking the Society for the draft received in tavor 
of bis Sanday-schoot. It was appropriated to hymn-books 
and religious story-books, 


From Japan, news comes that Miss McNeal has obtained 
ons hundred more paying subscribers to the Japanese 


Armstrong is in Italy, regaining strength for work in | Sanday-school paper. 
Spain. The characters, taste, and feelings, of the peoples of ! 
Spain and Garm&ny being as the north and south pole to | 
each other, hymns, leaflets, etc., in use in the latter, are 
entirely unsuitable for work in the former country. The 
Spanish need brightness, lightness, simplicity, and what 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Wayne County (New York) Sunday-echool Con- 


‘vention was held in East Palmyra on June 19 and 20, 
| There was a large attendance, and good interest was mani- 
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fested. The time was mostly spent in discussions, essays, 
and blackboard exercises. Mr. C. N. Woodward, of 
Homer, New York, took charge of the institute exercises. 
Wayne County has eighty Sunday-schools, with six hundred 
and fifty officers and teachers, and about four thousand 
scholars, 


—The twelfth annual convention of the Baltimore 
Conference Sunday-echool Society of the Methodist 
Church (South) lately met in Baltimore. Mr. Thomas 
J. Magruder, of Baltimore, was president of the conven- 
tion. Over two hundred delegates were present from 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. The organiza- 
tion embraces 426 schools, 4,160 teachers, and 24,658 
echolars, The conference appointed a committee to 
assist and sustain the Sunday-school editor, and instructed 
him to combine the catechism of the church with the 
magazine and lesson papers, The organization of mission 
societies in all the schools was urged. 

—The thirteenth annual session of the Kentucky Sun- 
day-school Union was held in Maysville on July 9, 10, 
and 11, The attendance of delegates outside the place of 
holding was larger than at any previousmeeting. The peo- 
ple of Maysville gave the convention the most demon- 
strative reception that it has ever received. The ladies 
had « fine lunch spread in one of the rooms of the Presby- 
terian Church where its session was held, for the delegates 
who arrived on the late trains and boats Tuesday evening. 
The church was beautifally decorated, and homes were pro- 
vided for more delegates than came. The Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Burrows, of Louisville, was elected president, and in a 
telling little speech of acceptance said that he received the 
work with the honor. The state was redistricted, giving 
only one county to each vice-president, as far as could be 
done, making seventy-two vice-presidents for one hundred 
and seventeen counties. The increase of vice-presidents 
last year from sixteen to twenty-four improved the work 
so much that the executive committee suggested this fur- 
ther change. During the year several new county organi- 
zations were made, making in all about fifty counties 
organized in the state. The Rev. Dr. Chidlaw and Mr. L H. 
Sargeant, delegates from the Ohio Sunday-school Union, 
were present, and brought words of cheer and sympathy 
from the bcdy which they represented. Owensboro’ was 
chosen for the next place of meeting, and the Tuesday 
after the first Sanday in July as the time. Mr. F. 0. 
Revell of Chicago was present with Sunday-school sup- 
plies,—a new feature in the meetings, and one appreciated 
by the members. The work of the convention disclosed 
the fact that more intelligent teaching is now given in 
the whole state of Kentucky than ever before, through the 
agency of county conventions, institutes, and Sunday- 
school helps. 

—The executive committee of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of the Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati issued 
cards of invitation to primary class teachers, of their 
own and other denominations, to a meeting which was 
held on Friday, June 28, in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Cincinnati. The morning session opened at 10 o’clock, 
with singing and prayer, by the Rev. Thomas See, of the 
Bethel. Miss Henrietta Walterdescribed “Howshe taught 
her class at the Lincoln Park Church.” Mrs. M. J. Pyle 
presented the advantages of small classes, and suggested 
papers and books that teachers could use. Miss Sallie 
Showk presented the kindergarten plan of teaching the 
little ones. Mrs. J. P. E. Kumler next taught the Review 
Lesson of June 30; and Mr. J. S. Burdsall, late president 
of the Ohio State Sunday-school Association, gave his views 
of primary teaching. The committee having prepared a 
social lunch in the adjoining room, at 1 P. M. the company 
adjourned for one hour for refreshment. The afternoon 
session continued until four o’clock. The Rev. G. B. 
Beecher described the Bliss Memorial Mission Sunday- 
school of the First Presbyterian Church, where from five 
to eight hundred children are drawn into the 
school by a present of some kind each Sunday, and 
scholars and parents benefited, it is thought. The Rev. 
Dr. Cooper described the currency plan, as used by the 
Lincoln Park Sunday-school, in controlling the untrained 
children of the West End. Mrs. De La Mater, of Delhi, 
discussed the question, ‘“ How to overcome the difficulties 
intheprimary class room” The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw made 
an address, encouraging greater effort to get all the children 
and youth into the Sunday-echool, Mr. J. 8. Jamison of 
Batavia insisted that the primary class required the best 
talent and tact inthe church. The Rev. L. Faye Wolker’s 
address was directed to show how the Sunday-school must 
be made more efficient in checking immorality and infi- 
delity. The schools of five denominations were repre- 
sented in the meeting, and one hundred and fifty persons 
attended. Lively d scussions took place as the various 
subjects were presented. The Association is doing active 





work, and during the year expecta to hold special service 
with all the schools in the Presbytery. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Provincial Sunday-school Convention of Canada 
will meet at Peterboro’, Province of Ontario, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 9 and 10. 

—A Moravian Sanday-school convention will be held at 
Nazareth, Pa, on August 13, 14,and 15, The conven- 
tion will be for the advancement of the Sunday-school 
work in the firat and second districts of the Moravian 
Church. Sunday-schools are entitled to one delegate for 
every fifiy echolars; and all pastors will be ex officio dele- 
gates. The convention will not be responsible for the 
traveling expenses of its delegates. All are requested to 
bring # Bible, Gospel Hymns, a pencil and note-book, and 
questions to which an answer may be desired. The topics 
for discussion will be “The true object of the Sunday- 
echool ;” “ Adult Bible classes ;” “The Sunday-school in 
its relations to the home, to the church, and to the minis- 
try; “The preparation cf teachers and scholars of Inter- 
mediate classes ;” “ How to teach an infant class ;” ‘““How 
to use the blackboard;” “Sunday-school visitation ;” 
and “ Prayer-meeting work in connection with the Sun- 
day-school.” Information concerning the convention will 
be given by the Rev. W. H. Rice, Nazareth, Pa. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—The Raikes Monument in London is to be erected on 
the Thames embankment, and application for permission 
has been made to the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
amount thus far received in the Raikes memorial fund is 
£1,066 16s. 7d. 


—The Laurel Mission Sanday-school, at South Bend, 
Indiana, gave a floral concert at the end of the last quar- 
ter's lessons. At the conclusion of various parts of the 
review exercises, letters were placed upon a floral arch, 
until the words “Captive Judah Saved” were formed. 
A floral cross was also constructed by the several classes. 


—‘The colored people have been slow to take hold of 
the uniform lessons; bat many are beginning to appreci- 
ate the advantage of their use,” writes a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union in East Tennessee, who 
has recently been riding among the coves and valleys of 
the Smoky Mountains, organizing new Sunday-schools 
and aiding others. He found a general increase of Sun- 
day-school interest and attendance. 


—The Rev. W. 8. Bell, missionary of the American 
Sunday School Uaion in Dakota, writes: “ Last year 
there were great discouragements, but now all is changed ; 
a happy feeling prevails, almost without exception, 
and good news comes in from my old Sunday-schools. 
One organized two years ago how has fifty scholars; 
another, last year depopulated and desponding, now has 
forty; another reports a revival last winter. I have 
organized a new school, on the average, every week sincs 
the working season opened.” 

—The fifth annual report of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of the Presbytery of Cincinnati has lately been issued. 
The association includes 50 schools, with 1017 officers and 
texchers, and 10104 scholars. The primary classes 
include 2895 scholars, and the Bible classes 1289, 2444 
scholars attend the pastors’ preaching; 1065 are church- 
members; and 225 joined the churches during the year. 
The amount of Sunday contributions was $5,012 60; of 
which $1,890.61 was for missionary purposes, 47 schools 
out of 50 use the International lessons; 25 have teachers’- 
meetings; 24 use the blackboard; 26 use maps; 20 give 
prizes; in 36 the pastor attends regularly; 1 school has 
no primary class. During the year there have been thirtsen 
meetings of the Executive Committee at the Presbyterian 
Rooms for the transaction of business, and six meetings 
of officers and teachers for practical discuesion. The sub- 
jects considered were: “The preparation of the lesson ;” 
“ How to teach the lesson;” “The teaching of primary 
classes ;” “ Opening exercises, and how to conduct them ;” 
“Closing exercises, and how to conduct them; ” 
“Successful teaching;” “ Lesson helps and their use,” 
and “Christmas festivals.” Delegation meetings were 
held at Batavia, Bethel, Cumminsville, Delhi, Goshen, 
Ludlow Grove, Moscow, New Richmond, and Williams- 
burg, and with the Orchard Street and Second German 
Churches, Cincinnati. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Henry Varley, at last accounts, was working in 
Tasmania. His services, eapecially in Hobart Town, the 
capital of the island, have been attended by crowds, In 
Hobart Town Mr. Varley had held, up to April 12, eight- 
een services. The daily press opposed Mr. Varley, and 





ministers have not always been ready to aid. Mr. Varley 
was to go to Adelaide next, and thence to Melbourne, 


—Mr. K. A. Burnell has recently visited Robert 
College, Constantinople, He says that there are, now 
about eighty students in the college, representing six 
nationalities. Their varying prejudices form a barrier to 
Christian work among them. Mr. Burnell adds that in 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey he has 
felt a constantly increasing sense of the importance and 
the demands of mission work. 

—Mr. John B. Gough, who intends to visit England 
shortly, will receive a cordial welcomé from Sunday- 
echool and temperance workers in that country.- The 
Sunday-school Chronicle says: “ Many of us remember 
J, B. Gough's marvelous dramatic oratory. Some of his 
persuasive and arousing word-pictures are treasured 
visions of our souls, We are glad to hear that he is 
again visiting England, Almost a new generation bas 
sprung up since he was with us; but his old friends 
will be sure to go and hear him, and we can assure the 
new generation of ample reward if they go too. We trust 
a great blessing wiil rest on his labors.” 


—Mr. Spurgeon is now in London again, in restored 
health. He lately passed his forty-fourth birthday; and 
the anniverzary was made the occasion of a celebration at 
the orphanage connected with the Metropolitan Taberna- 
cle. Some three thousand persons paid an admission fee, 
for the benefit of the charity. The orphanage receives 
destitute fatherless boys between the ages cf six and ten, 
maintains and clothes them, and gives them an education 
fitting them to make their own way in the world. The 
institution is conducted on the cottage or separate house 
system, each house being under the care of a matron. 
The number of boys in the orphanage at the date of the 
last report of the trustees was two hundred and thirty- 
six; the total general receipts of the year were £6,716, 
and the expanditure £6434 On the anniversary day the 
total receipts were £463, of which Mr, Spurgeon gave £44, 

—No less than three students in theological seminaries 
have lost their lives by drowning, this year; the recent 
death of two Gettysburg students being closely followed 
by the drowning of Mr. David Trumbull, of Yale Semi- 
nary, at New London, on Jaly 3. In indeavoring to save 
the life of a son of Colonel Charles M. Coit, of Norwich, 
both Colonel Coit and Mr. Trumbull lost their own lives, 
though the boy was saved. Colonel Coit belonged to a 
family which has always taken a hearty interest in Sun- 
day-school work, his father, uncle, and brother having 
been superintendents of the same Sunday-school. At 
the time of his death he was treasurer of the Chelsea 
Savings Bank, in Norwich, and was esteemed by all who 
knew him. He was a deacon of the Second Congrege- 
tional Church, and was a colonel during the civil war. 
Mr Trumbull was a son of the Rev. Dr. David Trombu!l 
of Valparaiso, Chili, and a young man of nosmall promise, 
He had rowed in the Yale-Harvard boat-race, at New 
London, a few days before his death. 


—On Sunday, June 30, at the close of the regular 
exercises at the Broadway Sunday-school in Norwich, 
Conn., Mr. W. R. Burnhem tendered his resignation of 
the superintendency of the school, in consequence of the 
state of his health, which had led him to abandon his 
active share in county Sunday-school work, and'to resign 
the chairmanship of the central committee of the state 
Sunday-school Association. But the warmest expressions 
of regret were immediately made on all sides; and the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : “ That our 
superintendent be requested to withdraw his resignation, 
and that we give him leave of absence for one year, and 
elect a superintendent pro tem. for that period.” Mr. N. 
L. Bishop was then chosen superintendent ad interim and 
Mr. C, C, Haskell assistant superintendent. Mr. Burn- 
ham is widely known for his work as chairman of the 
central committee of the Connecticat Sanday-school 
Asgociaiion, and is one of the model superintendents of 
the country, many of whose specimen exercises have been 
priated in The Sunday School Times, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_+—; 

Ferns of Kentucky. By John Williamson. Lonisville, 
Ky.: Jobn P. Morton & Co,——The want of a popular 
hand-book on the ferns of the United States, or of any very 
considerable portion of the country, has long been felt. No 
class of plants presents greater attractions than the delicate 
and gracefnl ferns, whether to the rcientifc student or the 
casual admirer, While, however, the advanced student has 
been well supplied with learned information in technical 
shape, either in manuals or scattered through reports and 
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periodicals, the ordinary lover or cultivator | Martin, schoolmaster and poet,” together 
of ferns has had no simple guide to their | with an account of his life. Mr. Martin, 
acqiaintance, and has often been forced to | who died at the age of twenty-nine, was a 
fall back upon some popular manual of| real person, who relied for literary advice 
British ferns, for the sake of the little | upon Mrs. Mulock-Craik, and whose talents 
information about the few species common | and sweet Christian character became well 
to both lands. This great lack isin some| known toher. His life was a sad one; but 
measure supplied by the book in hand. It|he now wins s posthumous fame, through 
is perbaps to be regretted that the author | his friend and benefactress, which could 
has confined himrelfto the State of Kentucky, | hardly have been equaled had he lived. 
since with about a dozen species more he | (12mo, cloth, pp. 294. Price, $1 50) 
would have included all the ferns of the 
United States east of the Mississippi, except; The National Temperance Society, of New 
a few West Indian immigrants on the coast | York, has reprinted in a neat 12mo pam- 


‘ of Florida. Yet, on the other hand, the|phlet of sixteen pages, Professor Austin 


author is sure of his ground, has attempted | Phelps’s article entitled An Ancient Model 
no more than he could do well, and has/| of Youthful Temperance, which appeared in 
made his work in s measure the pecnliar | The Sunday School Times for April 27, 1878. 
property of his own state. The bulk of the —_— 

book consists of particular descriptions of An address entitled The Duties of To-day, 
the genera and species of ferns found in the | delivered last month before the literary so- 
state. Besides there are esrays on the cultiva- | cieties of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
tion, structare, fertilization and classification | by the Hon. A. K. McClure, editor of the 
of ferns, with a key to the genera, and/ Philadelphia Times, has been printed in a 
notes on collecting and drying for the| very handsome pamphlet by McLaughlin 
herbarium, or for ornament. The descrip- | Brothers, of Philadelphia. 

tions are carefal, fall, and as popular as could 
be tin a book of so small compass and so 
much matter; but accuracy in anything 
requires the use of some technical terms, | {his how. iiior potion | 
The charm of the book, as well as its chief | 1, ine wiiderness.| By Charles Dudley Warner. 
source of utility to the learner, consists in ue Peeh re Oncood, 
its plates. Theve are sixty full-page etchings, ae from Two Shores. By Bret Harte. Sq. 1¢mo, 
and six woodcuts, drawn (and very faithfuily cloth, pp. 258. The same. Price, §1.25. 

too) by the author from nature and standard | Oreck Vienettee BY Jee Apres, ee em 
sources, illustrating the entire eubject from | an Ancient Model of Youthfa! Temperance By Pro- 
the prothallus to the complete fern. From|  Snnday'Sehwol Tunes) iaine \ Rapriated tse he 
the plates the unlearned will know his| York" National Temperance Society.’ Price, 10 
living specimen as from a portrait; and ona Messna See 
the stuient will find help in the represen- moO Total Asta. By Cason #. W Parrar, | Gt, Wich 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
All books received will be promptly noticed onder 
head. The interests of our readers will guide us 


pares the Living and the Dead; 

D.v. pe paper, pp. 87. 
tation of obecurer or microscropic details. conte 
The geographical position of Kentucky is | ™B0ls Revere Commentary, Vob Taf the New 
pecaliariy bappy for sheliering a large|  ars-,.Svo, cloth, pp- 65, New York: D. Apple 
pumber of ferns; though the sea-coast ferns, 
with others, either high-northern or very rare 
or local, are not found there. The bock can 
therefore be used with profit by amateurs 
from Maine to Georgia. Though, again, 
the rule of distribution in Kentucky may 
not hold good elsewhere, A fern rare in 
Kentucky may be sbondant in New York, 
or the reverse. The author is well up with 
the times, and hss levied contributions, 
more or lees direc'ly, upon many of bis 
co-workers, to help out the finished character 
of the book. His work will not supersede 
the larger, exclasively scientific works on the clotb, pp. ro | a The same, Pi i 7.40, 
subject, but nothing ke it has hitherto | chrisvine Brownlee’s Ideal. By Mary Patrick 
appeared in the same hine. It has qnietly ree ere Le Sree): Say S00, Oy 5S 
stolen a march on the north-eastern American | A Beautitul Woman. By Leon Brook. 
botanists. (16mo, pp. 154, Cloth, $2.00.) 


The China Hunters’ Club. By the Youngest Member. 
Illustrated, Sm. 40, cloth, pp. 274. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, Ty "ts. 


Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Stephen, (English Men 
of | etters series) Imo, cloth, pp. v, 1%. The 
same. Price, 75 cents. 


A Year o: American Travel. By Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont. (Ha f Hour Seres.) 32mo, paper, pp. 190. 
The same, Price, 25 cents. 


Hints to Women on the Care of Property. By Alfred 
Wa ker. (Half-Hour —— 32mo, paper, pp. 100. 
The same. Price, 0 


A Primer of Gero an Literature. By Helen 8 Conant. 
(Half-Hour Series) 832mo, paper, pp. 252. The 
same. , 2% cents. 

Colone! Dunwoddie, Millionatre. (Harper's Library 
of American Fiction.) 8vo, paper, pp. 187. The 
same. Price, 75 cents. 


The Student’s French Grammar. B = Heron 
ail, W e, bit 











; ranklin 
Square L arene ) 4dto, r, a. he same. 
Price, 10 cents ee. 


Old Martin Boscawen's Jest. Marian ©. L. 
Reeves and Emily Rena (opie: .? rp 


of Choice Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp. &. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price "hy ced ts. 


The Bird of Passage. Ry J. Sheridan Le Fanta. 
(Appietons’ New Handy Volume Seriea,) imo, 
paper, pp.1 8 The same. Price, 26 cents. 


The Essaysof Elia. By Charlies Lamb. (Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volunie Series.) 16m0, paper, pp. 208. 
Thesane. Price, 0 cents, 


Tolks with Boys and Girls; or, Wisdom 
Better than Gold. By a Layman. Phila- 
delpbia; American Sanday Schoo) Union.— 
This volume is designed for readers between 
ten and eighteen years of age, and it would 
be d ficult to find a collection of practical The Pestiny of Russia.as Foretold by wr 's Prophets. 
talke better suited to such a public. They ee Sk, Bee ee PH Ue, Culenge: 
avoid urdae simplicity on the one hand, and | 5... roim’s Stories. Second Series Steak 100, 
abetrusen:ss on the other ; and their union of pp. oe, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
moral strength with literary excellence is | «,.witchery of Archery. By Maurice Thompson. 
admirable. The twenty-five Talks of which Rissraves.. Ot Mase, De ix, Se. Tye ame. 
the volume is composed have all been g:vea| Horseback Riding; from a Medieal Point of View. 
before congregations of young people; and zm, cloth pp. 187. ape Tees: Camel, Potter, 
the practical favor there accorded them is & qe present Trial of Faith. Br David J 
procf that their influence will be extended, fA. PA Ky 5 RY ua New York! 
in bock form. Nearly all are foundd upon 
some passage in the Bible, which receives a a al 4 
clear illustration and a practical application. BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

The volume does not contain an undue pro- A corres statement of the circulation of 
portion cf anecdotes ; and no stories are told | The Sunday School Times is given each 
unless they seem to instruct rather than dis- | week 


The regular edition this week is 
tractor amuse. The accompanying illustra- | 27.300 copies. A large extra edition for' 9 


tions are evidently old woodcuts prepared special use is also printed. Advertisers 











for other volumes; and ‘their appearance | are free to examine the subscription list at | gsi ze -- 


is & difigurement, The usefulness of the | gs any time. 
book is much increased by a fall index —an 
aid too seldom found in similar works. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 237. Price, $1.00) 


“Lesson Teacher” will be sent three 
months on trial for five cents. Nuamber for 
August contains Paraphrase of the Inter- 

A Legacy. Edited by the author of John | national Laesons, Practical and Spiritual | ass_ 
Halifax,Gentleman. New York: Harper & Application, Teachers’ Plan, Revised Trans- 
Brothers-——Ia this volume Mra, Mulock- , lation, etc, Office, 78 Bible House, New |. 
Craik presents the literary remains of “ John ' , York, 











Teachers and Students of Music desiring| BQOMK AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 


the best instruction at moderate expense ee 


should address J. A. Cooper, Edinboro’, Pa.) ygy 


The Wesleyan Female College, Wilming- — m lary 


COMBINING in a #ingle voleme the Commentaries of 
ton, Del, fis undergoing a modernizing | J."ini0"7fA°sser. Bows. Hexny, and Scots, with 
reed ag “* 
Publi hed in Parts. Splendidly NM rated. 
process during the present vacation. The! *. king with grat n eucheun, carving as high os S100) sor 
new president is infusing new life, reo = fo make money’ fast in he sae) 


we wi a rare chance to make money fast in the sale of this 


work. n+ a ge far circulars giving full Information, 
strong Testim: ra ‘Terms, 


et Address 
A. D. WOR’ THINGLON & CO” Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sones oF BEULAR. New phe Book for Sunday- 
schoo: Price, % cents. alker, 1113 Chestnut | 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A FINE “ory tor young children—Nan’s 
rm. © L. Harris; price, % ce 
aid 5 -_ b> C hristinas, by the Rethor. ore itt tte | 
Dow’! an other charmi tales for juvenile readers; | 
rice, x cents, post pei Issued by the “American | 
Society. Ask booksellers for them send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries 


, No. L For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....$10.00. 
| No. 2% For older scholars, 15 vols. l6mo. 


Noa : 15 Vols. 16M0......-.-. 12.50, 
Use “ Maize Flour Tollet Soap.” | ateo past tibieee 


| No. 4. Dee Prissy end Intat Gehsies, 36 vols. 


96.75. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. No. 5. ‘Par Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 


Special care has been taken in the pre tion of 
Robt Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. these books, and we commend these libraries to those 


desirin; ng an Interesting and profitable pot dy ata very 
SAMPLES 8.8, PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila, | }©W Price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. | - b # CROWELL, 


PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. | 744 Broadway, New York. 
USE WALTER BAKER & 0O.’8 CHOCOLATE. 


SEVEN SS Ran alee HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES wo | Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 
Cassell, Pe Pouer & Galpin, New York A neatly bound 32mo pamphiet, comprising a 


ee ries of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
ARRIGUES BROS, Phila, Pa. es. = 
G New dat 3.9 , Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “H. H.,” “ Laicua,” 


APPLETONS JOURNAL — Art Jowrnal— Faas pent Reayinen, and ethan, 
Science Monthly. The Beat Advertising Mediums. | Price, 25 Cents. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, | 5*™* Postpaid on receipt of price. 
enclosing 9 centa for postage. THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Acaee OF BA ER 2 cone’ Bibles and Pubit- 27 Park Place, New York. 
‘Astor Place, N. Y. 


cations, John Wiley & Sons, 15 NOW READY. 
(POR ont monet i ®.Y, «| 


TRAY ee ee er secs Tha Army of the Republic: 


Soribner @ Co. 743 Broadway, New ITS SERVICES AND DESTI*Y. 
S'P. D tor Suesieane “ae Santer coat Fi By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
merican Sun: 
Union: No. —_ ees Street, | Phil del An Ley at the Reunion of the Army of the 


Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, com: 
BIBLE TAGS S3steasee ee 


Union xtra No. 12. 
HOO FLY, OR MUSQUITO.—For 60c 
getl piece, ye 














Imperial Granom. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 



























































Price, 10 Cents. 
THE CHRIsT'+N UNION, 
Gasth baeeuiee Bick, Tip 27 Pa k Piace. N. Y. 
J. D. CARLIALE, Pittsburgh. Pa.| SPECIAL NOTICE to S periniendenta, 
te alas ; Sunday-school Teachers, and Bible Students. 
100 copies, one year 1800. Bo hime House. N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS, 
The Check System Library Register. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


To economize time and labor, and save books,| Sixteen Salect Evonom:cai Sanday-school 
use this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila. P Pa. L braries seit 
r READY. 
FOOT LATHES ! pp. Fa me yet te Ae fag Prices from $3.50 to $125. Number of volumes from 


25 to 400. tte will pay you to send for full ca:alogues 
and particulars. 


Cardinal, Seai- ards. Also ready. The Pastor's Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Qh Ott panto te wold. Boe. ‘Gullaco. See NY 8nd Bible Scholae S udy and Kefer. uce Library. 


. TIBBAIS & 8O¥S8, 
60 BY Mixed ~ Pre 9 Sy 27 name. 10c. 























| Publishe Booksellers, Ia porters, a’ d Stationers, 
GARDINER, Lyun, Mass | Purk Row, New York City. 


ixed Cards,with neme, In case, 13c. 25, ine True ae | in the purchase of a Dictionary, is to 
50 ke Outfit, 0c. Atwater Bros., rors ville, Ct. the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Qatar CAR no two alik 


samt sepa Pocket Edition of 
Ne.. onetnald. GEO REEDACH’ Sel 
40 Rrra, Steet. Rec Pes | 1 Wolters Uiclonary | 
wor raline, ps BH same nly proved Om a 
Star Printing. Co.. N 

















Contains 18.000 Words, | 18,000 Words. ates "of myotline, ol ppelung, 

CARDB, Snow. flake, Silk, etc., wish or oy 
BO RPENCER & CO. Nassau N. ’ fees ot eee, oweishia and ieee: 
me ae = etc., seme the Greek, Latin, and Modern Lan- 





Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. For sale 

MISS WA ITING’ 8 PURCHASING AGENCY doe does 

all wtads sof shopp| for persons at a distance. ii oo generally, or by on receipt 
sent C rod f r circular to Miss Waiter, © 


Gare of Atmencan Tulpit, 1338 Chestnut Street, Phils: | IVISON, o RLAREMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
ep 


PuBLisHERS WEBSTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
AMATEUR PRINT ERS’ SUPPLIES. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT! LOWEST PRICES! 
BEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. TT Er eB) 


NATIONAL TYPE CO | ‘Che tq 
HILADELPHIA, PA. l Dud i \] i 
This book needs no endo" sement — Dr. Palmer 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book. hs forty cise’ one paper bs nent, form wh 
ablis airpoint as the official or 
I a ee DAWN. ht the National = hoo! Assemb| aod Boe 
genues in the Bible prays with evia aud, thrling ie Cone ee daily Jane 878 monty: trou 
ree eloquence even 
ads fresh tes'imooy to th beauty, pathos and sab. the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
tii wah Shee tos parting: thee ie owing ae year. This r will contain exact steno- 
Ean ae ence rahi Toor of lle provaing, of the 
ee st McCUEDY & C0, Fh iagelphia, Fe. henson, = oe ~ peat 


instructions, drills, eic., etc. 
" REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D_D., will edit a depart- 
i of Normal Clase work, and Rev. H. 


Sues ' Bagbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
oy been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday-school les- 

. nos sons for each Sunday of the year for this papens 
’ _ Twenty thousand copies of the Raper were 
issued asan advance sheet on Apr which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
eae battle on high » os RAGING to the Assembly to be held in August next. 
Wer en she manapolist renseee, Bubecription price “A er paid), cash in ad- 


8 latest yy sy! hy annum, 
buy ing ‘ vx vano3, per 


circular. 
WARoanet gat peter ATURGANS oer ‘oberon are cderel of 
phn copies, 6 cents each. 


For adreresing, subscriptions, or single 
copies, address 
M. BAILEY, —_— 
Jamestown, H. Y. 
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MIDSUMMER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ie 
HARPER'S MA GAZINE t for August. (Now Ready). 


Perhaps the beat number of Harper's Magazine 
that has ever been issued is that for August It is 
excelient a" ome - ne te a and exceedingly | 
varied .. re is nothing in all th ag ome of the 

number that ‘o 8 not me it praise —N. 

This month’s Harper's is in every way likely to 
show unmi-ta«ably tne dignity of the engraver s art. 

—N Y World. 

Harper's Magazine for August excites attention by 
its wealib of i:justration —Bosten Journal, 

A number which may fairly be said to be the best 
representatiun ever given of the achievements of the 
artof engraving.—N Y Commercial Advertiser. 

It ix difficult to see how i!lustration can be carried 
far'ber.... This brilliant uumber.... This royal 
number... . The best e,er issued... ¥Y Mui. 


II 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Faited by John 
Morley. i2mo. cloth, 75 cems per volume. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lesile stephen. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon, y J.U, Morison Vearly 
Ready )—Sir Waiter scott. By KR. H. Hutton. 
(in Press.) 
TII. 


THE CHINA HUNTER’S CLUR. By the Jeeves 
Member. Lilustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


IV. 
A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Helen 8S. Conaat. 32m0, paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 40 cta, 
Vv. 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont. 82mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, 
Vi. 


THE STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
age. By Charlies Heron Wall. With an intro- 
uction by E. Littre. Member of the French acad- 
emy. Fr the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.40, 
VII. 


HINTS 10 WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP. 
ERTY. By Aifred Walker. %2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
cloth, 35 cents. 

VIII. 


THE ATLANTIO ISLANDS, The Atlantic Islands 


as Resorts of Liealth and Pleasure. By 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin Author of “ Contemporai Europe,’ 
ete. Lllustrated. 8voe, cloth, $3. 


1X. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “ Joun 
, Gentieman.” mo, cloth, $1.50, 


X. 


THE CANOE AND THE FL LIFE POA or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Salling. By W. Alden. Wi 
illustrations, 32mo, payer, 2 cents; clo.h, 40 cents, 

XL. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND oe 
TRY VOR 1877. by Prof. 8 
Baird, Secretary of the Smithaoalan mutation 
with the Assistance of some of the most Emi 
Men of Science in the United States. Large l2mo, 
Cloth, $2.00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1/1, 
1872, 187%. 1874, 1875, and 18.6.) 


XII. 


THE RUSSIANS OF 710-DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, paper, 10 cents, 


XIII. 


THE COMING MAN. By Charies Reade. 22mo. 
Paper, W cents, 
XIV. 


HOLLYS MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
in Townand Country. adapted éo American 
Wants and Climate. ina +eries of One Hundred 
os — comprising Coitages, Villas. and 
Mausious. With a Treatise on Furniture and Deco- 
ration. By LL. Hudson Holly. 


XV. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST 
Harper's Hand-Book tor Travelersin Furope and 
the East: b-ing a guide throngh Great Britain and 
Ireland France Beigium, Holland ceeeny “italy, 
Eeypt. Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

pala. Russia, Denmark, Norway. and Sweden. 


8vo, cloth, $4 00, 


Pembroke Fetridge, With Maps and Plans | 


om 
oY cities Seventeenth 


ear (1878). In three vol- 
umes. i2mo, leather, Pocket Book Form. $3.00 per 
Volume. 
Vol. 


{.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland 


v= IL. ii-Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


Vol. li ite —witzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


XVI. 


CYPRUS; ITS ANCIENT CITIES, 
THMePLES. A Narra ive of Kesearches and Exca- 
vations during Ten Years’ Kesidence in that Island, 
By Gevers!l Louis Palma Di C+svo a. Mem. of the 

yal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hun. Mem of 
the Roya! Solely of Literature, Lond n,ete With 
Portrait, Maps. and 400 [llustrations Second Badi- 
tion, 8vo, cloth. glit tops aod uncut edges, $7.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 

Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 10 cents, 

Miriam's Heritage. By Alma Calder. 75 cents. 

Mag. 50centa. * 

A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook. 10 centa 

Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred. 165 cents. 

Mine is Thine. By L. W.M. Lockhart. 40 cents, 

iy Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 


TOMBS, AND 


Henriette. 10 cents. 
Chriatine Brownlee’s Ordeal, 15 cents. 


A asm Minister. Tiustrated. n Two Volumes. 
+ 3 cents; Vol. IL, 40 cen - 


Paul Knox, Pitman, By John Berwick Harwood. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Alice Perry. 76 cents. 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope. 15 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 20 cts. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron. 30 cts 


Less Black than We're Painted. By J Payn. 
%5 cents. “ Y catuant T 





Georgie’s Wooer. 
A Sussex Idyl. 


By Mrs, Leith-Adams. 20 centa. 
By Clementina Black. 25 cents, 





am” Harrer & BrorHxns ¢ will send either of the 
above works by mail, (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight exciudes them from the mail,) postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt af the price. 


@@ HaRgrer’s CaTaLoeun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
_ Franklin Square, N, Y. 


== 





ST. NICHOLAS 
For the Midsummer Holidays 


Is filled with summer reading for the girly and 
Bo«s, from the epening verses, “ King Ch a 
story of the Paris Expcsition. with its ' fang 
pictures, to the pozzles at the end. 

Miss Alcott’s seria!, ‘‘ Under the Lilacs,” intro- 
duces the girls.to Archery, with all its ‘ witch- 
ery;” and Stoddaid’s “Story of a Growing 
Boy” gives the boys the delights of yachting 
Price, 25 cents. $300 a yeer. 


SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Midsummer Holiday Scribner 
ANOTHER ROYAL NUMBFR, 
Charming Wriers—New Artists—Superb Engraving, 
The Augast namber of this progressive maga- 
sine is the third “Midsummer Heliday” issue, 
and the publisher is confident that in literary 
and artistic excellence it will be found fully 
equal to, if not in advance of, its predece-sors, 
which met with such distinguished favor from 
the press and the public. It opens with a Front- 

ispiece, 

A NEW PORTRAIT OF BRYANT, 
Drawn in crayon, from life, by Wyatt Eaton, and 
engraved by Cole, with a sketch of the haunts 
and homes of Bryant, by Horatio N. Powers, 
with numerous wood-cuts. 

Among the other illustrated material is 

‘6A SEA-PORT ON THE PACIFIC,” 


By Mary Hallock Foote, The drawings are also 
| by Mrs. Foote, and are engraved by Marsh, Cole, 
and others. They have not been excelled in 
magazine literature for charm, picturesqueness, 

coll tine engr&ving. A psper of wide inierest ig 
“TO SOUTH AFRICA FOR 
DiAMOUNDs!t” 


By Dr. W. J. Morton, a narrative of personal 
experience in the mines, with striking illustra- 
tions of this romantic and curious life. There 
are also 


TWO CHARMING FIELD PAPERS: 


“Sharp Eyes,” by John Burroughs, with illus. 
trations by a new artist; “Giimpses of New 
England Farm Life,” by R. E. Robinson. a paper 
of rare picturesque interest. 

There are wroclage, oc pe by Dr. Holland 
and J. T. Trowbridge ; poems by Stedman, 
Bret Harte and otberr. 

The L[llustrations are by Wvatt Eaton, Ma 
Hallock Foote, Vanderhoof, Wand, Frederic 
Di+lman, R. Swain Gifford, Jervis McEntee, 
Henry Farrer, Winslow Homer, J E. Kelly, 
Walter Shirlaw, L. C. Tiffany Thomas Moran 
| Will H. Low, Mrs. Fanny Eliot Gifford, and 
others. 

The shorter stories are by Stockton and Henry 
James, Jr. 

Dr. Eggleston’s Sto 
its climax, and will en 


| A New Novel. 
| + FALCONBERG,” by BOYESEN, 








of Western Life reaches 
in October. 


Begins in thisissue. It is a story of immigrant 
life in America. told by one of the most: promis- 
ing of the 
will be re 
home. 
Tae Editorial Departments include ‘ Our Com- 
mane” “ The Death of Bryant,” “ Greatness in 
Art,” “A Rural Art Association,” ‘‘ Recent ]m- 
| pent in Te! ong r thoughtful and sug- 
gestive Book Reviews, Humorous Sketches and 
Verses by new hands, etc., etc. 

The frentispiece is upon a peculiar tint of 
| paper, manufactured by Wirue expreesly for 
| Eaton's portrait of Bryant. The printing is by 
| Do. Vinne, from the press of Francis Hart & Co, 
who take rank among the foremost printers of 
the world. 

| Enition 85,000. Price, 35 cents. Sold by 
all News-deaiers and Books+llers. 


} SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 


ounger generation of novelists, and 
soil wile interest abroad as well asat 





| HISTORY OF GERMANY. 


By CuaRLoTrs M. Yonex. 

| Map, and upwards of 80 iliustrations. 470 pages. $1.50. 
| A&A Very elegant vane. Dig toed ASS the obarm| 

| style of the author of “ rigors Lo impress re 
| tractive as romance, with be 

| ve nid reliadie, a 
amt home ote eile oe } poputarity, 


Boston, D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers. 











THE LIGHTNING PLAITER 





8 achieving astonishing snocess, is selling 
with wonderfal raiaity, and giving 
entire satisfaction. 
The tedious and uneven k do hand 
is made, by the aid of trite tread = 4 work 
of a few minutes A child can operate | with 


verfect ease. It make Kaoife, Bo 
ouble Box-rose, etc , aa f Ko ag 





and full directions go wi 


“Tt has been — in our family and with complete satisfaction. We recommend it to our lady readers.— 


Herald and Preabyter 
Sent by mall to any address, post-paid, on receipt 


of $1.75, 


F. W. BROWN, 179 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 























LANDRETHS’ 
Celebrated Turnip Seeds. 


IN ORIGINAL SEALED PACKAGES. 


Every Grain our Own Growth. | 


All Varieties at Lowest Prices. 


It your merchant does not keep them, we will supply you by mail, 
postage paid. Write for Prices and Descriptive List. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 2! & 23 South Sixth St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The most extensive Seed-growers in America, 








1825, i877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIBRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. . . Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHA L. THOMSON, Aas’t Secretary. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOST POW eae ys, the SOFTEST. 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST h 
quarenee Stores, Show Windows, 
ces, Picture Gal Galleries, Theatres, De 
cae elegant d ns. 
Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


L P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


GREATEST BARGAINS 2 








OR Vere a 


Indore chofevery faum- 
ates AY So : 
Sats oy g 


— eet @ars and cannot Ryce 


otoly 
NEW AND Sa pGT 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
a ge = he Prices prising suit the Sage 3 600 —— 


Cards— Re’ 
Pent Eards-Sentiment Garde 
te pand 5 ae 
cube. te pe ee BUT 
8 rs A 
of ‘Novelties in Fine 
pena to et Preeti et St., Boston. Mass. 


LORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH CO.,N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 


use tp (pertect order. “Fake 100 feet rom srt 


Take cars of Pennsyivania 
West Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, 


OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


Fifty yards from the surf. Ocean view from every 
window. Terms, $10 to §12 per week. 


Mrs, SaNDEMAN. 


a. Some ha CIMeS I 
re oie fanaa ct oa 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents 
Mailed tree.. Address M. X., Box 6, Kinderhook. New 














House in 














ea Net irre 
Me cree A SRRRUENS 







uniformly low prices, o 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children; Hats, Bootal 
and Shoes, and Ladi 


and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. 
Neer F-+ 2 all over, the U.S. by me 









sent when requested, 
GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 























Beginning with each month during the year. 
The Best and Only Dated Class Book. | The Best and Only Dated Class Book. 
Its Reputation National. 





Order one Month beforehand. Orders. must 
be sent not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class, Books commencing the sear with 
next mouth. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 

Order from your bookseller, or 
J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 
Sxzxp 9 CzxTs For SaMPLE. 


The July edition is now ready. 


YOU WANT 


*“teTyY — = 
Rua TLy 
MOUNTED, write for Patete ae 


GILBERT HUSBARD & CO., 
CHICAG®, ILL. 








Y MAIL for %e., Shaw! Strap, . 4 White Ties, or 


2 inen a ag] = Pocket or Hal: Brush, 
or Clothes Brush, or 12 yards Cash's . Homi , or 4 linen 
Tlandkerchieh, = jar Black and White Cotton 


trimming, or > Gente’ ndersbirt. or 6 Sewing Machine 
Needies, or Carlisie s “ Wonder of the Day” pack 

*. * sole Suspenders, or Rubber Fine aad Deesing 
87 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh. J.D. CARLISLE 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


ee Qe 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - + « $2.15 ench. 
“ 16 to 29 “ ees 100 © 
80 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
to Pastors and Cupar 
Coen dincontinned, The price to all pate 
is now $2.16, the lowest price at 
it can be afforded. 


bseriptions will be received for any portion of | 


. at yearly rates. 
ditions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the etub, be Set formed 
would be authorized to subscribe 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
theclub wr pen my ordered. The new su = 
to pro rata for the time of their subscri 
bers asking to have the direction o onan 
8 d be careful to name not only the 
to they it sent, but also 
w ithas Al) addresses should include 
county state, 
rson writing torenew sitter a stagie or club 
m, in ¢ roy =e which his ‘aamee has 
fore been known e oe ere please 
of the ioe the paper or 


bee amines PAPER, $ .56. 
is paper ig designed -A su superintendents 
wih hel a e of work, to 
which d scholars have not access. It is 
blished mon = and will sent, op arom oe ot 

Re only to subscribers of Tux 

ineinding i te, latter 
super C] of depart- 
m @ rooms), and who, when 
In sendi: ur wendeal t0 to The 8u tendenis’ 
Paps, r, Please Tmention the date to w you have 


Tur Sunpar Beoncon Trams, as given on the 
ellow address label on 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
nee oo CORI one vent oie 0, 28 
Teme tan 100 copies at same rate. 
THE SCHOLARS’ RS’ QUARTERLY. 
tes Contes, eres See >.5 ahs 
Less than 100 coples ry} same rates. ,- 


pre a BRITAIN. 


publications ows ake per 


s Seadiost Paty 
eat 
Seon es 


y, dang 


8 or Advertise- 
Subsertpttons 


JOHN Ay "WATTLES, 
10 CRESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKE f bette FOURDaT. 
Bells of Cope and T 

for Chure sy hools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc, Fouiy 


WARRANTED. | Oe 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT. Otmcinnati. 0. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Belt Founders, Troy, New York, 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuiue TROY CHURCH BELLS known wo 

the p eo be | mene acquired a 4 

tation unequaled anda ie exceeding 

of all others. Nov ayencles P. 0. address, either 

Troy or West y. N. Y¥. 
MENEELY & 00. 


d. & R. LAMB, 69 CARMINE ST, N.Y. 
‘CHURCH FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC, 


Exclusively | for Church rch Purposes, 
Silk 8.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS | and "MOTTOES for Decoration in Great Variety. 





























iii ii, Catal logue of Furniture, ioc. Decorations and Be Banners, 10 


LUMBER, 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PIN ates ‘an and 


Canada. 
af i E AND st for axp0r Building 
eae aad V 


crea hurnisbod 
stressed ete., for tie oh 
ings. 








iarohes and ine dwell 


Please send for estimates. 
K. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET. New York 


ee 


Th “ordering “anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
odverthsoment in The Sunday School Times 
Sacramental Sabbaths, 








Howto bea Magician. 


WW illustrated catalogue of the best magical 
apparatus, such as is used by ail of the promi- 
pe magicians, will be mailed to any address on 





| receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending fora 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance. Any boy, by making a wise selection 
| from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 


make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 


pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 


by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 
be in the hands of every wide-awake boy in the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, 
tic vVesese Rustic Set 
Rustic Chairs. Bi 
Houses, Window Gardens, 

Portable Flower Stands, 

Rustic Designs ot all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florists’ Supplies 

IN GENERA 
This Hangi 





Rustie Mfg. Co., 


29 FULTON 8T., 
New York City, 





There is a reason for everything. The rea- 
son why 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Has such a salutary effect upon disorders ones 
with inflammatory or t feverish ay sh tbe is, Pm 


ers gl Ly coe of the files: , that i eroptration: 
influence furthur tends to cool. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
A MICROSCOPE 


Should be tn every family; It is a never-failing source 

of instruction and amusement to young and old. 

Faaly caaily, nena and inexpensive, or more costly if 
esired, stamp for illustrated catalogue to 








ECK, 
ufact jcans, 
Man 921 See Or et rest, Phila, 


BY THE USK OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 


8 to 6 quarts ef the finest pw + ane Ice Cream, Frozen 
Custard, Fruit Ices, etc., etc., and Aar- 
dened s jordmmaediste use. i ta 600: 0 minutes’ time, 

and a ® lotal’ cost of f 6to8 cents for ice and sa:t, at 
Phi indelpuia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 20, 30, 40 


bar Sold ‘wholesale and sctelt i BTA the Sarre, 
CHARLES ¢ HL. 


arket Dress Philadelphia. 
Send address ior price ist and discoun 


“THE EAGLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME, 
Onebaitwillcatch 
Twenty Fish. 


,smallgame, &c. 
Ne 2 Referee) iA musktrats, arc. = 
Sentby mail. J. BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs., ag7 Broadway, New-York, 
of useful end mention this peper. 


Lene EWS 


MILLIGAN, 


SLR AALADA 











Well suited for Public Exhibiti New edition o1 
Catalogue now | ready, ‘giving greatly/Reduced Prices. 


Great Reduction in Price, 
CAXTON PRESS. 
ooLUNBIAN. © Peat: 


fakhe, not fu Pre 
mp for Ba, 


Gurtis & aastedelly 165 Fede 
Boston, M Established 





procared | for Inventions, Trade 

gine ta, etc. Advice 

book oF of taut tfuctions, Address 

Joba A. Wicdersbelun at & Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
Street. second floor. tront room, Phiiade!phia, 


ow Sliding pt 38c.; Black Linen 
Leaf Fan, ig Inches, 100. Shik Leaf Fan, Be. 
Black Silk ay Mailt st ety "Riack Top Fan We. 
Foncy Jop Fan ic” loa; ‘Fine Party Vana, from #1 
to $10. “By mail, 


J.D. 0 ARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Music Teachers, Choristers, 


ORGANISTS, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


Are invited 10 improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examini the large number of useful 
Music Books, prepared Oliver Ditson & Co. espe- 
clailyjfor their use. 

Examine LO. Emerson’s new ‘ON WARD,” 
($7 50 per doz. ): hi« best book for a Schools. 
Also bis new “ Charch Sereiog, nil specgrs.), 
a splendid Anthem Book. Aliso 
Quartets ” ($2.00). 

Examine our Choruses, Glees. Four-Part 
Songs. etc, in Pamphiet Form, (five t» ten cts, 
each), very extensively used by Oirs, Societies, 
etc. Catalogues furnished, 


Examine Johnson’ . New Method for Thor- 
gugh Base, ($1.00 ,) the best Instruction Rook 
for learning to pla: ‘Chord Musicin Psalm Tunes, 
Glees, etc Also his orus Choir Instrac- 
tion pore a2 per doz...) a vi complete 
manual and class book. Worth ca 1 study. 


a@ The above, and a multitude of other;convenient 
and useful books, may be seen at the stores of OLIVER 
‘iTson & Co.,in Boston, New York, and Phiiadel- 
Bier Lyon & Healy Chieago ; Newhall at Cincinnati; 

a Hyde & Go., San Francisco. and with ali 

mt dealers throughout the country. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., rosrox. 


©. H. DITSON & CO.. J. E. DITSON & CO, 
gf3 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BAY MIM. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England 
Songs of Germany 
Songs of Ireland 
Songs of Scotland 
Songs of Wales 
Sacred Songs-..-..... poctecesteeeeeecenenssaecsceeeeee 
Schamann’s Songs 
Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Beethoven's Songs 
Rubinstein’s Songs... 
Rubinsteln’s Duets 


MUSICAL CABINET. 
Gounod’s Songs 
Kucken’s Songs 
Schubert s Songs 
Handel's Sacred Songs 
Bishop’s Songs 
Sullivan's Songs. 
Molloy’s Songs 
Offenbach's Songs 
Baritone and Bass Songs 
Santley’s New Songs 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs 
And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIO BOOK 


—FOR— 


SININ ClASS88 u Ganventions, 
obtain = HARVEST snr es 


ome —or— to and in m 
circle. Fre respects better 


and full of fruit than all that 
for musical peo- gare gone be- 
ple. e fore 


—BY— 
Cc. C. CASE and JAMES MoGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred —— of — new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses. hich alone must 
insure for tne book ‘a wide popularity, Tnen comes 
a selection of **Congregational Tunes,” followed by 
a collection of anthems, which ommans special notice 
for their variety and real meri 


Bw Teachers are requested to Te i. 
Price 75 cents, by mail; 97.50 a dozen, by express. 
Specimen pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘A NEW 8. 8S. SONG BOOK. 
“GOOD WILL.” | 


ByT. MARTIN TOWNE and J. M. STILLMAN, 
THREE FEATURES. 
QUALITY What it is as to quality of con- 

* tents, we prefer to be told by 
itself, sim soliciting an inspection of its pages, 
BIND The book is well bound in flexible 

* style and will lie open on the in- 

strument or table as freely as a Bagster Bible; this 

is certainly a consideration, 

In size and shape Good Will is similar 

* to the Moody and Sankey Gospel 

ns, but we offer the book at the following lew 

7 S: per doz., $3.00; per 100, $25.00. A specimen 
copy for examination, sent post free for 30 cents. 

MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


F. H. REVELL, PUBLISHER. 


148 & 150 Madison St, Chicago. 


={(f COSTS YOU NOTHING 


ie Gy our for we send them on ten 
ht both ware it yum returned, 
rig sata te Gunes, 12 Btops. 


PRICE, $67.00. 
altWOni HOWLEY & 00.. Wankingios I 2 


oc caine ad geus,  goue cia por oY. A 









































WORTH REPEATING. 


SOME DAY. 
(Susan Coolidge, in The Independent. } 


Wild wind, which on my mood as on a lute 
Playest sad airs and passionate melody, 

And will not let one striog of me be mute, 
Smiting like master, fierce and absolute— 

One day, one day I shall be freed from thee. 


Bright sun, upon whose blinding noonday wing 
Fall the dim shadowing of human care, 
Weariness, discontent, and suffering— 
One day, my eyes made strong to see and 


jar, 
I shall stand up in your full light and sing. 


Visions that dawned and stayed not, glories 
brief, 
Which vainly I stretch after to detain, 
W) ove swift evanishment provokes my grief— 
One day, one day they sbail be mine again, 
Garnered and bound in an immortal sheaf, 


Sorrows which blessed and suffering blent with 
balms, 
Love with a bafiling thorn to mar its flower, 
Hindrance that helped me, storm-enfolded calms, 
One day shall come, renewed to life and power, 
A troop of gracious shape, upbearing palms. 


All things which work together for my woe 
And wake the mortal heartache now, shall be 
Transfigured into beauty’s brightest glow 
One fay, and I tarough happy tears shall see 
The loveliness I was too blind to know. 





HOW LONG DO BRAIN- 
WORKERS LIVE? 


[From The Boston Dally Advertiser. ] 


The recent deaths, at very advanced age, 
of Earl Rassell and Mr. Bryant, are full of 
suggestiveness as to the chances of life in 
men of great intellectual activity. So 
much has been said about the danger to 
the health of overworking the mind, that 
the idea is widely prevalent that eminence 
in pursuits which constantly exercise its 
bighest powers is incompatibe with 
length of years. The fiery soul “fretting 
the puny body to decay” has long been a 
familiar illustration of the way in which 
Natare is held to exact a terrible penalty 
for the gift of genius, Keats, ote ful- 
filling his premonition of being under the 
daisies at 26, and Byron spared but ten 
years longer, are pointed out as proofs 
of the indissoluble connection between 
briliancy of intellect and shortness of life. 
In generalizations of this kind, no account 
is taken of special causes. 

That intellectual pursuits are not incom- 
patible with longevity is apparent from the 
examples of many of their most distinguished 
followers. There is no necessity in such an 
enumeration of singling out any particular 
class of brain-workers, illustrations bein 

ample in svery department of menta 

astivity. Nor is it necezsary to confire 
the examination to one or two countries, 
even our own, unfavorable as its climatic 
and other conditions have been said fo be 
to the health of persons engaged in in- 
tellectual pursuits, having many examples 
to the contrary. In poetry, for instance, 
with Bryant just dead at 84, Dana still 
living at 91. and Longfellow and Whittier 
vigorous at 71, and Holmes as sparkling as 
ever at 69, we can look comp'acently upon 
the condition of things elsewhere in this 
respect, Tennyson at 68, and Browning 
at 66, give no better promise for the win- 
ter of life than their American com peers. 
Of the prose writers, who vet are poets in a 
large sense, Carlyle at 83, Victor Hugo at 76, 
and Emerson at 75, speak well for literary 
longevity ; the historian Bancroft is 78; 
Palfrey is 82, while Froude is 60, and 
Kinglake 76. The wit of Sydnev Smith 
left him oniy with hia life at 74: Tom 
Moore did not die til 73; Samuel Rogers, 
who said he never knew what health was 
till be was 50 attained the great age of 92. 
But Fontenelle, who was said to have as 
good a heart as could be made out of brains, 
lived to be 100. Hoyle, the author of the 
trestise on whist, played the game of life 
till 97. Both Goethe and Wieland reached 
80, Voltaire 84, and Hobbes 91. Sam 
Johnson was 77 when he died, Milton 66, 
Ben Jonson 63, and Campbell 67. Bacon 
attained 65, and Scott, with all bis exhaust- 
ing apxieties and lnhors 61. Prescott 
ae] to be 63, Everett 71. Wendell Phillips 
is 6 

Nor do the literary and scientific women 
make a bad showing in regard to longevity, 
for, though Jane Austen died at 42, Miss 
Mitford reached 69, Mrs. Barbauld and 
Miss Edgeworth 82, Madame d’Arhlay and 
Hannah More 88, Mrs. Marcet 89, Miss 
auey 90. Mra. Somerville 92, and Mrs. 

aroline Herschel 98, while Mrs. Sigourney 
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and Mies Sedgwick lived respectively to 
74 and 78, 

There seems to be something in scientific 
pursuits favorable to the longevity of their 
distinguished votaries. Humboldt did not 
die till he was 90, Newton reached 85, 
Faraday 87, Silliman 85. Harvey’s blood 
circulated tll he was 90, Cuvier died at 63, 
and Agassiz at 67, while Joseph Henry 
lately passed away at 81. The medical 
profession is said to have a comparatively 
low average of iongevity, owing to anxieties, 
labors and responsibilities which are aside 
from their special brain-work, and yet their 
leaders make a good showing in this respect. 
Galen's reputed 140 years of life, and Hip- 
pocrates’s 104, will haveto be taken on trust, 
like the story that the Swedish Dr. Jernitz 
lived to be 104 by means of an elixir of his 
own rane Yet Louis reached 85, 
as did Sir a? Holland. Brodie’s 
life did not. go out till 79, Abernethy was 
67 when he died, and Sydenham 65. In 
Boston, with the recollection of James 
Jackson at 90, John C, Warren at 78, and 
Jacob Bigelow still alive at 91, there seems 
to be no imsuperable bar to longevity in 
extensive practice. 

Artists are said not to be long-lived, 
though something else than brain-working 
is doubtless responsible for their short- 
comings in this respect. But Titian reach- 
== great age of 99, the stormy features 
of Michael Angelo instinct with life at 90, 
Sir Caristopher Wren not taking his last 
rest within his master-piece till 91, Land- 
seer living to 77, and Thorwaldsen to 73, 
are conspicuous examples of longevity 
which make Reynolds's 69, Canova’s 65, 
Allston’s 64, Rabens’s 63, and Rembrandt's 
62 years of life seem rather short. Dr. 
Johnson’s remark, “I do not envy the 
clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 
life,” might lead us not to expect great 
longevity among the faithful. Bat the 
great French preachers, Bossuet and Mas- 


sillon, reach tively 77 and 79, 
Robert South lived to 83, Paley died at 
60, and Dean Stanley is 63. or this 


country, with Orville Dewey still alive at 
84, Mark Hopkins at. 76, and Bdwards A. 
Park at 70, the “ cloth” of the best quality 
seems to wear well. Enagineéers are said 
to be short-lived from the strain of anxious 
responsibility upon their braims ; yet James 
Watt reached 83, the elder Brunel 81, Tel- 
ford 77, and George Stephenson 67. 

But the most numerous examples of 
longevity among brain-workers are atforded 
by great lawyers andstatesmen. In regard 
to tne former class, Clarendon, in his auto- 
biography, attributes their length of years 
“to the exercise they give themselves by 
their circuits, as well as to their other acis 
of temperance and sobriety.” Bat Ciaren- 
don wrote before the days of railroads and 
hotels. Public hfe seems to have agreed 
with Talleyrand and Metternich, who 
reached respectively 84 and 86, as well as 
with Guizot, who lived to 87, and Thiers, 
who died at 80. But Paimerston at 81, 
and Gorischakoff at 79, do not make aagnes 
a showing in point of longevity as John 
Adams at 91, Josiah Quincy at 92, and 
Thomas Jefferson at 83. John Quincy 
Adams lived to 81, Lewis Cass to 84, Clay 
to 75, Benton to 76, and Webster to 70. 
Eari Beaconsfield is 73, Gladstone 69, Earl 
Stanhope 73. Bismarck 1s 63, and Moltke 
78. The great lawyers aad judges of England 
have .been wonderfully long-lived, Lord 
Stowell at 91, Eldon at 87, Mansfield and 
Brougham at 39, Lyndhurst at 92, and St. 
Leonards at 94, are notable examples; 
but with Horace Binney reaching 97, Chiet 
Justice Taney 87, and John Marshall 80, 
we have no reason to be discduraged at the 
chances of legal longevity in this country. 

The causes of the long lives of illustrious 
brain-workers are doubtless too varied and 
complex to be easily ascertained. Lord 
Mansfield is said to have interrogated aged 
Witnesses in his court as to their habits of 
life, and found general concurrence in only 
one habit, that of early risimg. But Suir 
Henry Holland, the eminent physician, 
Who himeelt uved to 85,in comménting 
upon the story, says that even were it true, 
it was more probable that the vigorous 
Vitality in those instances maintained the 
habit, than that the habit maintained the 
Vitality. In a general way, the explana- 
tion given by Mr. Bryant to General James 
Grant Wiison on the,very day of the expos- 
ure, which proved fatal to him, seems a 
reasonabie, as well as simple, solution of 
the problem of longevity. “It is all 
summed up in one word—modération. I 
am a moderate eater and drinker; moderate 
im Dy work as well as in my pleasures, 
and | believe the best way to preserve the 
mental and physical faculties is to keep 
them employed. Don’t allow them to rust,” 
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NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Cana] and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P M. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A M., arriving in Boston at 6 A.M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portiand Express leaves at 4.00 A.M. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Rethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portland. Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, rene in Portland at 1.20 P. M., and Bangor 
6.50 P.M., without transfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern, 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and 
posaseges Gren) steamer City oF Lawrence will run 

with st City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted, 


4@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 





For further information inquire of 
W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y 


TO NEW YORK 


BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the seashore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England, 
Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
gave leave North Pennsylvania Vepot, Third and 
rks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.: 1.30. 2.30. 4.15 
5.45 P. M.. and 12 midnight. 4.30 P. M. Accommoda- 
tion for Trenten. 
For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45. 9.20, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P, M. 
PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trhins. 
For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A.M..2.30and5 45 P. M. 
For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and Delaware 
and Bound Brook lroad, at 6.45, 9.40, and 11.30 A,M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P._M.: and 12 midnight. : 
FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, ASBURY 
PARK.OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE, 
At 7.45* and 9.30* A, M., 2.30* and 4.'5 P. M, 
Trains marked * _—— without change of cars). 
aM ne ew re -~ York 6.30, 8, 9.20, 11.30 
. > ty de » 12 night. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Be: Street Depot. 
col and checked to destination by 
Mann’s Express, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


est quality WASH BLUE, andfmost liberal moasure 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
183 North Second Street, Philadelphia 











AGENTS WANTED. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
7 side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





ABBOTT'S LAKGE TYPE (Ilustrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH NOTES, is a splend'd work for agents. Noth- 
ing like it. All wantit. Price. $2.00. Address, H. 8. 
«SPEED & CO., New York or Cincinnati, O. 


Willam Culen Bryant's 





Latest and greatest work will be completed in August. ad 


Teachers and students, of good descriptive faculty, can 
profitably use vacation time in taking orders for it. 
Address Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Piace, 
New York. 





AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
“ Tilustrated Lord’s Prayer,” TEN 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 


NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 


Agents are making from $2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 
Book and Picture Agents, and all out of employment, 
send for circular and terms and be convinced. 
‘Vv. 8. T. BUCK 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 





a@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! .ce 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
©O,, Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Il,, Newark, N. J. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY «r= WORLD 


tic accuant vi every 
cient and modern times, and including a 


Daw: kek 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the wth of the nations of modern Eu- 


rope, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal system, 
the reformation, the discovery and settlement of the 
New World, etc. 


. ete, 

It contains 67‘2 fine historic&l engravings and 
1260 1 double column p ,and is the most | 
compiete History of the World ever published. It 
sells at sight. Send for specimen and extra | 
terms to Agents. and see why it sells r than any 


other book. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Are justiy celebrated for their su style 
aad workmanship. T 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjustt 
, hasa world-wide reputation. Price $1. 
heir Nu reing Corset is the delight of 
Vrice, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(190 bones), is warranted not ito break 
down over tbe hips. Price, $1.25. 
For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by wail un receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 251 Droadway, N. ¥. 





From Advertisers, 


From Everybody's Publishing Co,, Chiengo, Iis., June 
28, 1878. The circulation of our ‘everybody's ‘Paper 
has increased 20.000 copies in the Inst six months, and 
we attribute it in a large measure to advertising in 
The Sunday school Times. We consider it the best 
adveriising medium in this country. 


From Cherles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Foldin 
Book Cate, Hazleton, Pa.—Allow me to commen 
The Sunday School Times as a very valuable 
advertising med'um. The returns my advertise- 
ment of the pare ty | Book Case brought me, far 
exceeded any paper! ever tried. I caunot under- 

stand this, but [ know it is so. 


[From the Star Perlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl 

by, & Co., Washington, N. J.\ 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hun 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have always experienced immediate 
| and profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 

fectionery, Philadeilphia.—January 7, 1878.) 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no r has brought us so 
returns as The a oo! Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
Seen mens Ge larger share of ali the states in the 

on. 


(From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New York, Manu 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— 

16, 1877.) 

It ts a pleasure to me"to inform you that my ad- 

in The Sunday School Times has been the 
of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue contain 
my first advertisement, numerous letters 
me I had found a medium of the value. 

I am glad to notice that ly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive | os 
that cannot possibly be made an believe 
the valne of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers Pianos, 
C Organs, dc., 40 Hast 14th Strest, New Fork Bes: 
ruary 16, 1877.) nas 
We take pleasure tn saying advertising 
sonatas we coumher The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


| [From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877.) 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and lavail myself in the future of that 

paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
| Tange of my 


[From 7. Coteworth a ee fi 
Sore Ne York} 

I have been so gratified with the returns from m 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
el Sapiens Ss ee ee ee ee I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers 


my adve: ment in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, 
; Ill.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred | were received 
| from our one advertisement in Sunday School 


' from my advertisement in oftener than 
from oxy oaber paper te weieh i have advertised 
this season. 





WARNER BROS’ CORSETS * 


the results of my 


ft is v gratifying d these times to find 
now und then ig mgt oa something like an 
ce at oe as invested. I have 
n disappointed 
erie 


in your columns. 


| pete FAREED Sh. EGE, Sinem taiee 

| We have received a large number of cants 

| for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inclu one 
from England. 


Cu 
We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
| go far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 
| [From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St. 

New York. 
| It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
| acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 

medium, 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
| any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
' consisted largely of orders for goods in which it 
was stated that the advertisemen: was seen in The 
| Sonday School Times. These urders were from ail 
| parts of the country. 


ADVERTISING ' RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser 
tions. by for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN BD. WATTLES, Publisher, 





| 








PULPIT PAINTINGS. 


Por TUustrated Sermons or Sunday-school Meetings. 


Vv. BE. M. Long Sor 9 yense bas been preaching and 
reloting Se plan of I 
efforts, in Charches and 22 states of the Union, has 
| duplicated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 
they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
Pastors, and others, ip weekly, monthly, or revival 
services, them for 10 cent. of cost. 
w 





da 
jans of frame on revolve, 

list of churches now wing th revivais, ee 
1l0cents. Photographs also sent, 

ive in bok eye and ear, the ene ee 
and old, and wing pie ou masses. 

im, 1859 N. St., Philadelphia, ie also for oo 

Dh of Hymns and Their Authors; 


| Ded piahionety for = Correspondence, 
| and Dlustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Su 
| tendentas, eto., to send to children, filled with ‘s 
heart experiences, Agents wanted for all of the above 
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BDUCATIONAL. 
American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J, YOUNG, ne gy years successful 

ex on, & Ia dig! to recommend Prinel- 

8, Profeann hodg P at, SE and Governesses 

r schools ont fhnilten, veack ers to positions, and 
ons schools to 0M 


Call on or 
“MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Bayar’ Tavior says: “I take great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. 8. ©. 
Bhortiide.” 

Hon. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy, 
sa Se ot +s cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 


‘Per uarter of 10 weeks, §°A0 for 40 weeks, 
70 for el west full charge for nicels Toratehed 
ms, hoarding wach ng. gas, etc., etc., tuition, use 
schon! hooks, and all necessary school expenses at 
ott IRTLIDG Media, Pern ,) Academy for ¥ — 
Men and Boys. Noextra charges. Ten teachers al 
Coll Graduates: one Harvard, teur Yale. Special 
attention to both advavced a id backward pupils. 
Roth individual and class instruction. Recommended 
Governor Routt, Jadge Van Hoesen Professor 
cademy ; t ieteee ‘a. 

. Hill and Peabede, Harvard 

Ragnomerawirit TIN © SHORTLIDGE | (Tarvard 
A.M.'. Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Polladel- 

phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 
in « perfectly health fol location, and Is free 
Pe mie to intemperance or vice. Good and 
abundant board is furnianed. Thorough instruction 
in Bovlish studies Pupils prepared for the Fresb- 
man or b'gher Pe classes. A. Si. Prin aT 
we Oe ' Golora, Cecil County, Ma. 














Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


lies GOOD teachers with it'ons, se 
a for stamp. Pupp tes fAchpote and Families with 
Compuegt is fy ad WITH! UT CHARGE, 
BSWORtH £' NCKNEY, 
Union Square, N. ¥. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


4 ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women. a d ho ds a high rank for giv ng athorough 
solid, and el gint ulture in all departments. [tis 
sae ieks end »wed to afford Its supe*tor advantages 
very low char the next session o ns Septem- 
Ge iL. Sent for \ Mas A. BRS SON, 
Bec’y, or address Rev A MW hiss, D.D., Pres. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CHESTER, PA. 
Opens September 1!, Thorough instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and lish. 
r circulars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
PRESIDENT. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
Full Collegiate, 8 |, and Academic Courses. 
Superior tnstruction in music. Location apsur 
for beauty healthtuiness, and refinement; bulidings 
elegant: a home where nts may with confidence 
ip rust inet danghters. rm begins Sept. 11, 1878. 


Send for Catal 
Omalekv: E. & FRISBEE, President. 














EWISTOWN ACADEMY, 
, Pennsy!vant: 
Fits thoronghly for College. Course of study an 
methods bn nstruction similiar to those of beat Kaste: 
schools, much less. Please address for circu- 


lars, a. 
W &H. SCHUYLER, A.M.,, Principal. 





EGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 

STREET, PHILADELPHIA. _ Boarding and 

School for Young Ladies and Children. will re 
open on MONDAY September 23. and a 
per annua ronch Latin. English and French, 





ed. ; hen. ch isthe = of the family. ef 
ad mary. @00. MADAME MED HERY LLY. Principal. 
OME SCHOOL For YOUNG LA DEM nin 
ag Refers by 
aay a eke un sh Seared 
Tete” r oy 
U8, Principal. 








ASBLE SEM [NA RY for Voung Wo en, Anburn 
4 dale, Mass Roston privileges with delt ght fal aub- 
urban ey ag care + — umanwers ane 
morals of growing girls. nusua! vantages in 
Music, Biocution, etc. Send for prislogue 
vu. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


OREAD INSTITUTE “Soros Some” 


Founded 188 © -nieenedly one of the beat female 
N, Most exce'lent advantages in 

Masic, Elecution, ete. Send for catalowne to Rev. 

H. R. GREENE, at Jamestown, i. L., till Sept. 10. 








WESTERN FEMALE SKRMINARY- 
OX FORD, OHIO.—Mt, Helyeke Pian 
The twenty-fourth year will commence September 
4, 1878 Board, Tui:lon, Fuel, and Lights, §:70 per 
annum = Send for Catalogue ta 
MISS HELEN PEABODY, Prinel al. 


Co pent cdvaniages tn Literaty e, Sole lime 
/ Best advan es in eral Mua 
Painting, Wood-carving, and M _ 

Rev. Davin H. Moons. D.D., President. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Lafies, 
Gi ariage wre ee tare, addres 


FH'st'snt Military e.sclent Worcester, Mass., fits 
cadets for colle scientific scheo!, and buainess. 
#20 year beg! antogt. | ©. B METCALF, A. M., Supt. 


NoRnovalt, SAFE; Pl EASANT HOME 
(HOOK ‘or Young Lad Fourte ath year, i4 
mh Rev.W. M. WELLS. Prin, Hightstown, N.J. 


PRK i (N. ¥.) MILITARY AOADEMY, 
Send for Illustrated C.rcular or 1878-79. 




















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
, Phileda. J. W. Sb eomalnas, A. 4.M., Pres. 


music lessons for $15.00 at the New » land 
Vals Conservatory Music Hall, Boston, 75 emi- 
pent —— 18.000 students since 1867. 








circulars address 
B,. TOURJEE, Boston, Mom 
WASTED Bo 0 a grotenge of Friageton LE, 
ae to H Boban. 
Elisabeth, N. J, Kefer. noes: W.c. 
Elizabeth, and 
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THE 


Scholars Quarterly. |* 





During this month, when the New 


Testament lessons begin, and a change 


tn lesson helps can be so easily made, many superintendents and teachers would 
undoubtedly introduce The Scholars’ Quarterly into thew schools or classes, if 


they knew of tls worth to scholars. 


For this reason a statement concerning 


The Quarterly is here gwen, together with opinions as to its merits from those 


who have used it, 


WHAT IT 1S.—The Scholars’ Quarterly, issued four times a year, is a collection 


of the lessons of each three months, 
covers, 34 pages. 
study, 


ound in small quarto form, with strong paper 
Brief explanatory notes are furnished to aid the scholars in their 
Vith the Scripture text of each lesson marginal references are given, and the 


the omen: of proper names is indicated. Each number contains one or more 
andsome colored maps, prepared expressly for the lessons of the quarter; a compact 
Bible Dictionary, with the needed explanation of terms and description of 


places, and customs; 


=~. 
a quarterly review-chart and outline for the thirteenth ginda 


a responsive review exercise ; and an order of service for use during the quarter. 
WHO USES IT.—The Quarterly is now widely used by schools of all denomi- 


nations throughout the United States and British Provinces. 


of this lesson help, 


e€ growing popularity 


as evidenced by its steadily gaining circulation (now over 135,000 


onal: and by t e warm words of commendation it receives from every side, justifies 


the be 


ief that many schools which are now using a few copies of it on trial, will have 
all their teachers and scholars supplied with it for 1879. 


he fullness of its material, 


the convenience of its arrangement, the siinplicity and directness of its questions, and 


the distinctness of its clear t 


on a large page, give to The Scholars’ Quarterly a 


decided superiority over the ordinary lesson leaf or question book. 


WHAT IT COSTS —Many superintendents who at first thought The Quarterly 
too expensive for them have found no difficulty in raising the money to supply their 


schools for three or six months at a time. 
hundred copies a year. 


Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a 


Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Sub- 


scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 


months, seven cents each. To supply your class would cost :— For five se 


s, one 


year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents: for fem scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 


63 cents, 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


if ordered by the year, they will be sent each quarter in ample time for use, 





FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS. 


The following commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those 


received. 

MAINE.—* Those of oe who have tried the 
Quarterly Gad it a geegt ; therefore | send for 
more. E. D. 

NEW HAMP.. HIRE.—“I never examined one until 
ra eh it TL such a help as I have long wished 
or. 

VER VONT. —We are highly pa with them. 
ve gaing tam In three classes with good suc- 


MASSACHUSETTS.—* veo youre seg lad to see 
bow much the Quarter! pa terest in 
Sible study in our school.” 


RHODE ISLAND. “¥ i is the i help we 
pave ever had.” P.M. B, 

CONNECTICUT.—"l like it exceedingly. and, what 
‘s better yet, my boys like it. I knew it would be 
good, but it is better than I really thought it would 
he, I hte oer scholar in the country could have 
.° 

NEW VORK.—“We have been the Scholary’ 
duarterly with eminent success, have, as yet, 
1ot seen Se in the Sunday-school work that 
»quals it” A.C, 

NEW pn —T might better have made u 
« club for the Scholars pms chang | “ hy o' 
have bad to order again and again. is the best 
hing out for scholars or teachers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, —The Scholars’ Quarterty is just 
what we want. | think it isthe most complete help 
ve have ever had.” M.D. G 

DELAWARE.—* The school hare a pleased with 
‘our plan of lessons. I want to try and run our 
iat of Quarterties still still ‘higher, if} can.” JLPOL. 

MARYLAND.—" I am by this mail in receipt of 
your Scholars’ Quartenly, and am delighted with 
t. Itis just the thing for our work. I pray that 
t may spread all over our Southern couutry, like 
tis now ene sent through all the No and 

Nest.” 


DISTRICT oe LUMBIA.—* The Quarterly has 
oet with yal favor am cps our teachers, aud 
hey unan eel eonkted to poet Oe it for | use of 
Me entire school tor of 1878. 


 wnenad, —“I think it is one of the best books 
hat | have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I 
vey that every teacher and scholar in the country 
vad one.” 
WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help for leas 
none than anything have seen published.” 


NORTH CAROLINA—“T have just received the 
cond quarter, and am so delighted with it that | 
vant it for the whole year, commencing with 
fanuary.” Ww 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—* ‘pane found it the best 


help | have yet seen in reparation of 
iaathas " Giltw. " 


GEORGIA,—"' I think the Quarterly the best text 
hook for the Sunday scholar that I have 
ever seen.” W. E. R. 





FLORIDA.—* We are much pleased with the 
Quarterlies, and  aetcinge .: lessons for next 
year with much tn P. w. 


success. | have seen nothing to equal itasa 
for os My teach 
it.” J.H. FP. 

MISSISSIPPI.—“ 1 have been a pe copy of the 
Scholars’ morteriy recently, and bave to ex 
only the highest appreciation of its merits.” J eR 

Loe —“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” EC. 

TEXAS.—" Our school has decided to use the 
Scholars’ Goaruety a oe 1878. We are well 
pleased with it,” j. Ww. 8. 

TENNESSEE.—* Please mai) me twenty copies of 


the Scholars’ Quarterly for the payee uarter, 1 
think my school will like them.” iW. 


KENTUCKY.—“ The Quartesty Wins Ady both 
teachers aud Bible-class scholars.” H. R. 
enna —"1 have tried your p Ama Quar- 
for nearly six months, and it ‘ete me such 
satisfaction that I herewith se es an — 
supply all my larger scholars with | 


OH10.—* | shall hope to introduce them oe our 
_—s e8 the » oes A the aoe —,) 
m complete scholars’ 
ma published.” D. A. 8. ; 
INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can pared 
and like it because it helps us to search the Seri 
tures.” M. H.G. 

ILLINOIS.—* It seems to me that it is end what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make ihe 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN.—" We consider them a decided im- 
provement upon the lesson leal” Mrs. A. B. 8. 


WreCONsIn. —“I have seen nothing equal to it 
upon the 


among the ‘ lesser lights’ Sunda, 
ug AR pee he y-echoe] 


eA. _ . consider it Invaluable, and poe ta. it 
spoyld ba oe paced = im the bands of every scholar in 
© ian 


“MINNESOTA They have given oF retin 
jon du @ past quarter, belie 
will do savch péed,” G. il B. a 


NEBRASKA,—“ It fe royal, and deserves to have 
its sovereiguty vesogntapa.” P.@. 
KANSAS.—“ The Quarterly takes well.” W. H. 3. 
CALIFORNIA.— “~The Times, onmarpemed 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid. ™ Rev. T R, ” 
ORECON.— Next yous I aoe to our school to 
bea | la wembex of fe like it very 
mu 


CANADA~—"“We have been nop eine Go 
——— iu our Sunday -school tee ten ae lest —- 
geome , te We would highly recommend the 


ALABAMA.—* Your Scholar Qua isa Teip 
ers are pleased w 


If during Fuly you order any of the chateadie noes inthe inside bonis 


with them, your money will be returned. 


The number for July, August, and September is ready for delivery. Your orde: 


will receive immediate attention, A 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Publisher, 610 Chestnut St. Philadeiphie, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Biter. Pomey Tan: AL eeanesy, ities 
young persons of both sexes. + 

ber 4. Near the Rive Kidge, the 

ghestion b beantrel and héaithy. Young mrn are 


prepares ca eful and thorough inst uetion for 
enllege or for ai oo edvenced s udies are 


pg ent. rhe uti government: ts mild, but 
e ‘battding ts su aupplivd — pure water 


eos D GREGORY, rr "Pad, 
Blairstown, N. J. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
For Pubile Speakers, Readers, Professors of Flocu- 
tion, Actors, and for genrral cuiture, Next term 
begins Octoher 9 For Circulars address Professor 
LEWIS B. MON ROK, 7 Beacon Strect, Boston, Masa. 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 
/ Best and largest building in the Siate. —— 


th Sexes, Ten departments, Fifth 
Po 


Ngee rh. $28 per year Catalogues 
. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 
agg fd FEMALE COLLEGE. Wilmington, 
year ins Septemb rd Buildings 


38th 
Just refitied aud refurnished. For cata! ws gay address 
Rev. J WILLIAMS, A.M., Presid 


— 
Now Ready:! INTERNATIONAL S.S. 


ALL MAP, ©. 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. 
Illustrates the \ Saonee 8. 8. 


Lessons. 
e best authonties and 
type, easily read at a distance: 


Principal. 

















latest surveys. Large 
table of distances, length of rivers, height of meun- 
tains, etc. All places mentioned in the New haga 


ment shown; where exuct location is doubtful, 
designated ; m of concent.ic circles by which 
any place can readily found. Ad mae Me to be the 
largest, cheapest, and best S. 8S. map pu‘iished for the 
money. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
No. 2. On cream paper, countries colored........ $1 50 
No.3. On fine white muslin, countries colored... 2 50 
White paper, mvunted on rollers, countries col’d 3 50 
Sane as above with patent spring rollers........ 5 00 
Don’t fail to order the International 8 8.Wall Map, (C.) 
M, A. COUDY, Publisher, 
2938 Thomas Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





JUST ISSUED. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
wall Map or 


PALESTINE. 


Especially designed to i!luctrate the Interna- 
tional 


Sunda: Lessons. from 
July 1, ee eae 1, 1879. 
Compfled from the best authorities. 


Revised b = eo “— ear Oriental scholar, Rev. 
i,of Andover, Mass. 

Show'ng + rot in Palestine mentioned in the 
New Testament. With an alphabetical reference list, 

ad @ new ona improved method of reference by 
which any place can be vey £ found. Giving also 
the correct a of all names. 

SIZE, x4 INCHES, Printed on cloth. Hand- 
somely colored PRICE ONLY $1.50. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address the Publishers, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 4 Madison St., Chicago, I'L 


NEW TESTAMENT 


MAP OF PALESTINE! 


According to Wilson, Kiepart, Menke, ard the 
latest surveys of the knglish and American Palestine 
exploring expeditions, Sbowing a.i the places men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 


SIZE, 32x44 INCHES. 


This Map ts handsomely lithegraphed and colored, 
on cloth, i, - is speci:liy adapted to lilustrate the 
wehaot Lease Our Saviour aud the Jnéernalional Sunday- 

ame It alo shows a Diagram of the City of 
; and contains Jables of Listances, Moun 
tains, Tame, Bone: and Rivers. 

Price, post paid by mai!, $'.50, Same Map, mounted 
on rol ers and vernished, ' $2 00. 


Terms to dealers liberal. Address all orders to 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, 


Advocate Publishing House, 8ST. LOUIS, 











MODEL OF PALESTINE: 


Shows Mountains, Valleys, Piafns. Sens, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividly as would a visit to the jand imei’. Irs elevations and 
depressions form a represeutation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and deautifally illustrating Bible History. It is aniver- 
gally acknowledged as the help for the Bible «tu- 
dent or Sunday- Souenk worker giving new life to his read. 

mounted on a close folding table for class use, or for 

banging on the wall, itis convevient, cheap and durable. Send 

for Circular and orier one. Price, with key. giving Scripture 

tan fully, $10.00. We also manufacture models of the 

&. for schools, and wv R. Ay &ehool and. Charch 

uraitars te n every connte ferme 

Fs na for clrouiare or carslocues, ERCELSIOR SeHOoL 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURING GO.. CINCINNATI, & 


NEW FINE ART MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of Art for July. 


V0.3 Now Ready 
$8 00 per a Single aaeubeie. 25 cent. 
CASSELL, PET! ER, & GALPIN, 
No 596 Broadway, New York. 








In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Tynes. 











Sacramental Sabbaths. 





srr iptat- te 














